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How to Use THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


ARMERS who have worked with 

their soils for a long time know about 
the soil differences on their farms, per- 
haps also on the farms of their im- 
mediate neighbors. What they do not 
know, unless soil surveys have been 
made, is how nearly their soils are like 
those on experiment stations or on other 
farms, either in their State or other 
States, where farmers have gained ex- 
perience with new or different farming 
practices or farm enterprises. They do 
not know whether higher yields obtained 
by farmers in other parts of their county 
and State are from soils like theirs or 
from soils so different that they could 
not hope to get yields as high, even if 
they followed the same practices. One 
way for farmers to avoid some of the 
risk and uncertainty involved in trying 
new production methods and new vari- 
eties of plants is to learn what kinds of 
soils they have so that they can compare 
them with the soils on which new devel- 
opments have proved successful. 


SOILS OF A PARTICULAR FARM 


A colored soil map accompanies this 
report. To find what soils are on any 
farm or other land, it is necessary first 
to locate this land on the map. This is 
easily done by finding the precinct and 
section in which the farm is located and 
by using landmarks such as roads, 
streams, villages, dwellings, and other 
features to locate the boundaries. 

Each kind of soil mapped within the 
farm or tract is marked on the map with 
a symbol. For example, all the areas 
marked Ba are Bowie sandy loam. The 
color in which the soll area is shown on 
the map will be the same as the color in- 
dicated in the legend for the particular 
type of soil. If you want information 
on the Bowie soil, turn to the section in 
this publication on Descriptions of the 
Soil Units and find Bowie sandy loam. 
Under this heading you will find a state- 
ment of what the characteristics of this 
soil are, what the soil is mainly used for, 
and some of the uses to which it is suited. 

Suppose, for instance, you wish to 
know how productive Bowie sandy loam 


is. You will find the soil listed in the 
left-hand column of table 6. Opposite 
the name you can read the yields for the 
different crops grown on it. This table 
also gives estimated yields for all the 
other soils mapped in the county. 

If, in addition, you wish to know what 
uses and management practices are rec- 
ommended for Bowie sandy loam, read 
what is said about this soil in the section 
on Descriptions of the Soil Units. Refer 
also to the section headed Estimated 
Yields and Soil Uses and Management, 
where the soils suited to the same uses 
and management practices are grouped 
together. 


SOILS OF THE COUNTY AS A WHOLE 


A general idea of the soils of the county 
is given in the section on Soil Series and 
Their Relations, which tells about the 
principal kinds of soils, where they are 
found, and how they are related to one 
another. After reading this section, 
study the soil map and notice how the 
different kinds of soils tend to be ar- 
ranged in different parts of the county. 
These patterns are likely to be associated. 
with well-recognized differences in type 
of farming, land use, and land-use 
problems. 

A newcomer to the county, especially 
if he considers purchasing a farm, will 
want to know about the climate; the 
types and sizes of farms; the principal 
farm products and how they are mar- 
keted; the kind and conditions of farm 
tenure, including tenancy; avallability of 
roads, railroads, electric services, and 
water supplies; the industries of the 
county; and cities, villages, and popula- 
tion characteristics, Information about 
all these will be found in the section on 
General Nature of the Area and on 
Agriculture. 

Those interested in how the soils of 
the county were formed and how they are 
related to the great soil groups of the 
world should read the section on 
Morphology and Genesis of Soils, 
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FELMORE COUNTY, situated in the east-central part of Alabama, 
lies within two physiographic regions—the Piedmont province 
and the Coastal Plain. Its mild climate encourages the growth of a 
large number of crops, including many winter-growing ones. The 
acreage of corn is greatest and that of cotton next. Hay crops, 
peanuts, oats, and sorghum and sugarcane for sirup are also common 
crops. Most of the livestock products are consumed at home, but 
poultry (chiefly chickens) and poultry products are an important 
source of cash income. Pastures on overflow bottoms and poorly 
drained basins, and forest on the soils with broken and hilly relief, 
are important to the agriculture. The county is prominent in the 
production of electricity, as four large dams are wholly or partly 
within its boundaries. To provide a basis for the best uses of the 
land a cooperative survey was made in 1939 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Alabama Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries. Unless otherwise stated, all information in this 
report refers to conditions in the county at the time of the survey. 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE AREA 


LOCATION AND EXTENT 


Elmore County, situated in the east-central part of Alabama (fig. 1), 
is almost rectangular in shape. The eastern and southern bound- 
aries, formed by the Tallapoosa and Alabama Rivers, respectively, 
are irregular. The county has a total area of 659 square miles or 
421,760 acres. The total area is made up of approximately 401,920 
acres of land and 19,840 acres of water. Wetumpka, the county 
seat, is 15 miles north of Montgomery. and 75 miles southeast of 
Birmingham. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, RELIEF, AND DRAINAGE 


The physiographic features of the county are varied. Broad and 
comparatively level terraces and stream bottoms occur on the Talla- 
poosa, Coosa, and Alabama Rivers (particularly south of Wetumpka: 
and Elmore and following the Tallapoosa River to its intersection 
with the Coosa). Upland areas are level to gently rolling, rolling to 
hilly, and hilly to extremely broken where they adjoin the Tallapoosa 
re Coosa Rivers and their tributaries in the northeastern part of the 
county. 

The county may also be divided, physiographically, into the Pied- 
mont province and the Coastal Plain. The former, occurring in the 
northern and northeastern parts of the county, includes the highest 
elevations and the most rolling to broken land of the county. The 
Coastal Plain, located in the southern and western parts of the county, 
constitutes the more sandy part. The elevations range from less than 
200 feet adjacent to the rivers to as much as 746 feet on the ridgetops 
around Seman. The Coastal Plain areas generally are more favorable 
for farming because of the milder slopes. 

The elevations of the following towns are based upon data taken 
from United States Geological Survey topographic maps: Elmore, 
172 feet; Coosada, 178 feet; Wetumpka, 182 feet; Tallassee, 202 feet; 
Deatsville, 306 feet; Buyck, 459 feet; Kent, 594 feet; Central, 637 
feet; Channahatchee, 639 feet; and Seman, 746 feet. 
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Figure 1.—Location of Elmore County in Alabama. 


Most parts of the county are well drained. Most of the larger 
tributaries of the principal rivers, especially in the southern half of 
the county, have carved out wide valleys. In the hilly Piedmont 
region of crystalline rocks, the valleys are deep and narrow. Natural 
drainage is well established throughout the upland part of the county. 

The drainage waters of the county flow through three systems: 
those of the Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Alabama Rivers. The Alabama 
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River is formed by the confluence of the Coosa and Tallapoosa 
Rivers at the southern boundary of the county about 5 miles south- 
west of Wetumpka, The Tallapoosa River forms the entire eastern 
boundary; as well as the southern boundary of the county to the 
point where it intersects the Coosa River to form the Alabama River. 
The Alabama River continues in a southwesterly direction and com- 
pletes the southern boundary. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Elmore County is characterized by long, warm 
summers and short, relatively mild winters. The difference between 
the average summer and winter temperatures is 31.6° F. The tem- 
perature is therefore favorable for the production of a large number of 
crops, including many winter-growing ones. 

The average annual temperature of the county, based on climatic 
data obtained at Wetumpka, is 65.5°. The average temperature in 
summer is 80.9° and in winter 49.3°. The summers are warm, 
temperatures often exceeding 90° between June and September. 
Frost and freezing temperatures occur from 10 to 20 times each 
winter. More than 3 frosts, or freezes, on successive nights are 
unusual and are generally followed by rain. The soil is seldom frozen 
to a depth of more than 1 inch, and it generally thaws out during the 
day. Snow is rare, and several years may pass with no snowfall. 

The average annual precipitation is about 52 inches. During the 
summer months gardens, farm crops, and pasture are often severely 
damaged by prolonged dry periods. The winter and spring seasons 
are the wettest. 

The normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and 
peeotauen at Wetumpka, Elmore County, Alabama, are given in 
table 1. 

The average length of the frost-free season is 236 days, or from 
March 22 to November 13. The latest recorded frost is April 15, and 
the earliest is October 17. The frost-free season is always long enough 
to ripen all staple crops. Sugarcane and late-planted sweetpotatoes, 
where grown on low ground, may sometimes be nipped by frosts. 
The more frost-resistant plants—onions, collards, cabbage, radishes, 
rape, oats, and rye—remain green throughout the winter. These 
crops, however, usually make slow growth unless given a good start by 
early fall planting. Freezes are sometimes injurious, but winter 
injury to garden vegetables can be prevented if the crops are covered 
with pine straw. 

High winds do little damage; the annual average wind movement is 
only 5 miles an hour, the greatest velocity occurring in spring and the 
least in midsummer. Prevailing winds are from the north in winter, 
from the south in spring, from the northwest in summer, and from the 
northeast in fall. Summer days are often sultry, but the nights are 
usually cooled by breezes. 


ORGANIZATION AND POPULATION 


Although some Scotch and English traders settled in the county in 
1763, it was not until 1814 to 1820 that any great number of settlers 
arrived. In 1814, Isaac Ross bought Fort Toulouse, the first deed 
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Tasie 1.—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and 
precipitation at Wetumpka, Elmore County, Ala 


{Elevation, 205 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation 2 
Month Absolute} Absolute a br Faia Average 
Average; maxi- mini- | Average| ‘Grest | wettest | S2OW- 
mum mum year year fall 
oF. °F. oF. Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 
December. -- 49.1 82 12 5. 43 6. 81 3. 38 (3) 
January.____ 48. 7 84 8 4, 56 . 80 5. 50 0. 2 
February---- 50.1 84 -—7 5. 54 6. 00 12. 22 4 
Winter-__- 49. 3 84 —7 | 15.53) 13.11] 21.10 -6 
57.9 91 21 5. 86 2.76 | 14, 56 -1 
64. 4 94 29 4, 39 1. 55 4, 40 @) 
72. 6 104 39 3. 55 2.06 | 10. 83 0 
65. 0 104 21 13. 80 6.37 | 29. 79 1 
iF 
79.8 108 48 4.15 4. 65 4, 04 0 
July. 81.7 108 55 4. 82 2. 00 1. 57 0 
August_..--- 81.2 104 56 4. 73 2. 85 2. 30 0 
Summer...) 80.9 108 48} 13.70 9. 50 7.91 0 
September_-_- 77.5 107 40 2, 97 1. 45 3. 72 0 
October.___- 67.0 99 28 2. 69 1. 20 4, 59 0 
November---| 55.9 88 16 3. 18 2.50 | 14. 45 () 
Fall.._---- 66. 8 107 16 8. 84 5.15 | 22.76 @) 
Year___. 65. 5 108 —7 | 51.87 | 434 13 | 5 81. 56 a@ 


1 Average temperature based on 57-year record, 1895 to 1951; highest and 
lowest temperatures from 36-year record, 1895 to 1930. 

2 Average precipitation based on 6]-year record, 1891 to 1951; wettest and 
driest years based on 39-year record, 1892 to 1930; snowfall on 36-year record, 
1895 to 1930. 

3 Trace. 

+ In 1927. 

5 In 1929. 


conveyed in Elmore County. Six years later Carolinians and Geor- 
gians settled in the southwestern part of the county, around Coosada 
and Elmore Station; the northern part was settled later. 

In 1866 the county was created from parts of Montgomery, Au- 
tauga, Coosa, and TTallancose Counties and named in honor of General 
John A. Elmore. With the exception of a 4-square-mile area adjacent 
to the Tyler Goodwin Bridge, ceded to Montgomery County in 1923, 
the county remains the same as when originally formed. 

According to the Federal census of 1950, the population of the 
county was 31,649. Wetumpka (population, 3,813) and_Tallassee 
(4,225, of which 2,015 was in Tallapoosa County) are the largest 
towns. Other towns are Eclectic, Deatsville, Elmore, Holtville, 
Speigner, and Coosada. 
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RAILROADS AND ROADS 


The Louisville and Nashville Railroad traverses the southwestern 
part of the county, accommodating Millbrook, Coosada, Elmore, 
Speigner, and Deatsville. A branch line extends from Elmore 
to Wetumpka. Tallassee is served by a branch line railroad con- 
necting with the Western Railway of Alabama at Milstead, Macon 
County. Water transportation is possible to Wetumpka by way of 
the Alabama and Coosa River. 

Public roads reach all parts of the county. The main highways 
between the towns are paved, and most of the other roads are graded 
and graveled. In 1950, 1,398 farms were located on hard surface 
roads; 581 on, gravel, shell, or shale; and 1,173 on dirt or unimproved. 
In the same year, distance over dirt or unimproved roads to the trad- 
ing center most frequently visited was 0 to 0.2 miles for 1,155 farms; 
0.3 to 0.9 for 376; 1.0 to 4.9 for 1,073; and 5.0 miles and more for 37. 

Distance to the most frequently visited trading center in 1950 was 
under 1 mile for 558 farms; 1 to 4 miles for 1,268; 5 to 9 miles for 687; 
and 10 miles or more for 701. 

Wetumpka and Tallassce are important manufacturing and trading 
centers. 


SCHOOLS AND OTHER PUBLIC FACILITIES 


High schools are located at Wetumpka, Tallassee, Holtville, and 
Eclectic and junior high schools at Sewell Memorial, Weoka, Light- 
wood, Kent, Robinson Springs, Friendship, and Deatsville. Bus 
accommodations are available to all points of the county. Elementary 
schools are scattered over the county. ; 

Rural electric lines are well distributed. In 1950 they supplied 
about 72 percent of the farms in the county. In the same year 308 
farms, about 9 percent of the total, had telephones. Rural mail 
routes are accessible to all residents. 


AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 


The agricultural history of Elmore County dates back to the early 
settlements of 1814 to 1820. At that time very crude methods of 
agriculture were practiced. In 1820 settlers from the Carolinas and 
Georgia moved into the southwestern part of the county and began 
clearing land for agriculture. Shortly after, settlers moved into the 
northern part of the county around Buyck. As more settlers arrived, 
the more desirable land was rapidly taken. 

The first concern of the settlers was to provide the necessities 
of life, mainly food crops—corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, and veg- 
etables. Some rice and tobacco were produced. A few livestock 
were pastured on the open range. Cotton soon became the principal 
cash crop. It was ginned and baled and then hauled to the river 
landings for shipment to outside markets to be sold or exchanged for 
supplies. The early farmers used no commercial fertilizers but opened 
new fields when the yields on the old ones became unsatisfactory. 

According to the early United States census reports, the agriculture 
consisted largely of growing corn, small grains, and some hay and 
cotton and raising swine, cattle, sheep, and goats. Although these 
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products have been among the principal sources of agricultural income 
during most of the history of the county, they have differed in relative 
importance. A number of changes have taken place in agriculture 
from time to time. 


CROPS 


The acreage of the various crops has changed somewhat since 1920. 
The acreage of the principal crops grown and the number of bearing 
fruit and nut trees, based on Federal census reports for the years 
stated, are given in table 2. 


TaBe 2.—Acreage of a lobed crops and number of bearing fruit 
and nut trees in Elmore County, Ala., in stated years 


Crop 1919 1929 1939 1949 

(00) 12) ee re 43, 341 | 68,930 | 38, 361 | 30, 597 
2 45, 265 | 38,415 | 57,118 | 39, 185 
Hay and forage_..--.... 2,923 | 1,647 | 6, 261 6, 889 
Oats, threshed__-____ 3, 854 444 | 2,874 1, 628 
Sugarcane for sirup--.--- 557 425 657 1 256 

Sorghum for sirup_____-- : 641 134 216 @) 
Sweetpotatoes.________- 1, 514 1, 061 982 521 
Potatoes___.._ - 110 70 143 38 
Peanuts__-. 930 377 1, 025 117 
Dry peas_..-.-.-- 4, 215 404 977 240 

Dry edible beans__._._.._________-_____|---.---- 297 959 @) 
Number 4| Number 4|Number 4|Number 4 
Pear...--....-----.-.-.-.----~-trees...] 1, 247 873 | 1,915 1, 273 


_..-do._._| 19,503 | 16,851 | 24,426 | 13, 054 
: “do... - 4,268 | 6,990 
Sep se a hans eee eg do._-.| 1,195 | +9, 287 | 22,978 | 28, 763 


1 Sugarcane or sorghum for sirup. 

2 Included in the sugarcane for sirup acreage. 

3 Not reported. 

4 Number in census year, which is 1 year later than specified at head of column, 


The acreage in hay and forage crops has increased, but that in 
cotton has decreased. The per-acre yield of cotton, however, increased 
considerably, owing to the increased use of fertilizers and other 
improved agricultural practices, especially tillage and seed treating. 

Oats production has fluctuated sharply. The production of oats 
interferes with that of cotton; consequently, as the price of cotton 
increases, there is a sharp drop in the production of oats. 

Wheat production has almost ceased. There is one rolling mill for 
flourmaking in the county. 

Sugarcane and sorghum sirup have been produced almost exclu- 
sively for home use, but a small amount is sold in local markets. The 
acreage planted decreased, but the per-acre yield increased, thus 
maintaining a fairly even production for the census period from 
1930 to 1950. 

Vegetables, including beans, cabbage, cucumbers, melons, peas, 
tomatoes, and sweet corn, were planted on 1,874 acres in 1949. They 
are marketed locally in Wetumpka or taken to Montgomery and Bir- 
mingham and sold at a curb market. 
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Recently there has been a marked tendency to produce more food 
crops for home use and feed for livestock production at the expense of 
cotton production. More and better pastures were developed by 
applying phosphate and lime. Most of the improved pasture is located 
on overflow bottoms and poorly drained basins, principally on Roanoke, 
Congaree, Myatt, and Rains soils, and consists of Dallisgrass, les- 
pedeza, white Dutch clover, orchardgrass, Bermudagrass, and carpet- 
grass. The latter is naturally darted to these soils and tends to choke 
out the more desirable grasses and legumes. The less well improved 
pasture grows principally lespedeza, some carpetgrass, and possibly 
some Bermudagrass. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
The number of livestock on farms in the county in stated years is 
given in table 3. 


Tasie 3.—Number of livestock on farms in Elmore County, Ala., in 
stated years 


1 \ 
Livestock 1920 1930 1940 {| 1950 


Number | Number | Number | Number 
672 1 623 805 


6 644 3 312 93 
697 507 2 235 (4) 
99, 895 | 78, 322 | 86, 950 | 2 96, 357 
1 Over 3 months old. 3 Over 6 months old. 
2 Over 4 months old. 4 Not reported. 


The number of horses and mules together totaled 3,974 in 1950; and 
a large percentage of them were in good to excellent condition. 

Both dairy and beef cattle are raised. Dairying is carried on chiefly 
in the vicinities of Tallassee and Wetumpka. The milk and butter 
are consumed at home or sold locally. The beef cattle are raised in 
small herds throughout the county and sold mainly at one of the 
Montgomery markets. Jersey is the most popular dairy cattle breed; 
Hemited, Black Angus, and mixed breeds are the most popular beef 
cattle. 

Duroc and Poland China are the most popular breeds of hogs. 
Sheep have decreased in number. Most of them are raised for home 
and local market, and a few are sold on the Montgomery market. 
Parasites, roaming dogs, and lack of pasture facilities possibly account 
for the decline in number of sheep. 

Poultry (mainly chickens) and poultry products are important 
sources of cash income. Some turkeys and a few ducks and geese are 
kept. Poultry is produced both as a specialty and as an adjunct to 
other types of farming. Leghorns have been and are still popular 
but there is a recent trend toward New Hampshire Reds, especially in 
commercial hatcheries. 
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SIZE AND NUMBER OF FARMS 


The number of farms decreased from 4,250 in 1930 to 3,355 in 1950. 
Conversely, the size of farms increased from 61 acres in 1930 to 98 
acres in 1950. 

Although the size of farms ranges from 3 to more than 1,000 acres, 
1,470 farms, or approximately 44 percent of them, were between 10 to 
50 acres in size in 1950. Only 35 farms contained more than 1,000 
acres in this year. The larger farms are in the southern and western 
parts of the county and the smaller farms are in the northern part. 


FARM EQUIPMENT AND WORK POWER 


There has been a marked tendency in the last few years to supple- 
ment horse and mule power on farms with tractors. <A total of 541 
tractors were reported in 1950. These are fairly well distributed, 
although more are in the central, southern, and western parts of the 
county. There were 792 motortrucks and 1,446 automobiles on farms 
during 1950. There were also a small number of grain combines, corn 
pickers, pick-up hay balers, upright silos, and milking machines. 

he farms are classified by work power as follows: No tractor, 
horses, or mules, 1,000 farms reporting; no tractor and only 1 horse or 
mule, 1,020; no tractor and 2 or more horses, mules, or both, 898; 
tractor and horses, mules, or both, 231; and tractor and no horses or 
mules, 206. 
FARM TENURE AND LABOR 


According to the 1950 census, 62.5 percent of the farms were oper- 
ated by landowners, 37.3 percent by tenants, and 0.2 percent. by 
managers. Tenancy has decreased from 64.6 percent in 1930 to 37.3 
percent in 1950. In 1950 the tenants were: Cash, 531; share-cash, 16; 
share, 189; croppers, 415; and other, 102. 

Most of the tenants who work on shares receive half of the crops 
produced if the landowners supply land and work stock. Under this 
system, the fertilizer and seed costs are generally shared equally. 
If the tenant supplies the work stock, he receives two-thirds of the 
corn and hay crops and three-fourths of the cotton. There are many 
modifications of these basic rental contracts, and each landowner 
has his own system to fit his particular farm. Since the livestock 
raising has increased in importance, many farmers have developed 
rental systems involving shares of the livestock produced on the farm. 

Farm labor is plentiful during normal periods. In the northern part 
of the county a large part of the work is done by members of the family 
and some additional labor is hired during the rush season. In the 
southern and western parts of the county, a large part of the farm labor 
is supplied by Negroes who live on the farms. 


SOIL SURVEY METHODS AND DEFINITIONS 


Soil surveying consists of examining, classifying, and mapping of 
soils in the field. The soil scientist walks over the area at intervals 
not more than a quarter of a mile apart and bores into the soil with an 
auger or digs holes with a spade. Each such boring or hole shows the 
soil to consist of several distinctly different layers, called horizons, 
which collectively are known as the soil profile. Each of these layers 
is studied caret dlly for the things about it that affect plant growth. 
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The color of each layer is noted. There is usually a relationship 
between the darkness of the topmost layer of the soil and its content 
of organic matter; streaks and spots of gray, yellow, and brown in 
lower layers generally indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture—the content of sand, silt, and clay in each layer—is 
determined by the feel of the soil when rubbed between the fingers and 
is checked by mechanical analysis in the laboratory. Texture deter- 
mines to a considerable extent the quantity of moisture the soil will hold 
available to plants, whether plant nutrients or fertilizer will be held 
by the soil in forms available to plants or will be leached out, and the 
difficulty or ease of cultivating the soil. 

Soil structure, or granulation, and the number of pores or open 
spaces between soil particles determine the permeability or pervious- 
ness of the soil, and consequently the ease with which plant roots 
penetrate the soil and water enters it. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble or to stick to- 
gether, determines the degree of difficulty that will be encountered in 
keeping the soil open and porous under cultivation. Consistence 
covers such soil characteristics as hardness, friability, plasticity, 
stickiness, compactness, toughness, and cementation. 

Surface soil, as used in this report, refers to the lighter textured 
surface layer, which generally extends to depths ranging from 6 to 
12 inches. The subsoil is the deeper and heavier textured layer, 
which generally is uniformly colored in well-drained soils. 

The kind of rocks and the parent soil material that develops from 
these rocks affect the quantity and kind of plant nutrients found in the 
soil. Simple chemical tests show how acid the soil may be. In a 
practical sense, the degree of acidity may be thought of as the degree 
of poverty in lime (available calcium), or as indicating the quantity of 
lime that should be applied for certain crops, such as some of the 
legumes. An alkaline soil is rich in available calcium, and neutral soil 
contains a quantity sufficient for any crop commonly grown. The 
term reaction’ is used to express how acid or how alkaline a soil may be. 

The depth to bedrock or to compact layers is determined. The 
quantity of gravel or rocks that may interfere with cultivation, the 
steepness and kind of slope, the quantity of soil lost by erosion, and 
other external features are also observed. 

On the basis of these characteristics, soils that are much alike in 
the kind, thickness, and arrangement. of layers are mapped as one 
soil type. A phase is a subdivision of the type. Some soil types have 
a narrow range of characteristics and hence are not divided into 
phases; others have a wide range and are mapped in two or more- 
phases. For example, a soil type that has slopes that range from 


’ The reaction of the soil is its degree of acidity or alkalinity, expressed math- 
ematically as the pH value. A pH value of 7 indicates precise neutrality, higher 
values alkalinity, and lower values acidity. ‘Terms that refer to reaction that are 
commonly used in this report are defined in the Soil Survey Manual, United 
States Department of Agriculture Handbook No. 18, as follows: 


Extremely acid.__..-..__- 
Very strongly acid__ 
Strongly acid________ . . 
Medium acid_.______ -. 5. 6-6. 0| Strongly alkaline____---.-... 8. 5-9, 
Slightly acid____--- == 28. 6, 1-6. 5| Very strongly alkaline.. 9.1 and higher 
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about 0 to 30 percent may be mapped in three phases, as Cataula 
gravelly sandy loam (the normal or undulating phase), which has 0 to 6 
percent slopes; Cataula gravelly sandy loam, rolling phase, which has 
7 to 12 percent slopes; and Cataula gravelly sandy loam, hilly phase, 
which has 13 to 30 percent slopes. A soil type will be broken into 
phases primarily because of differences in the soil other than those of 
kind, thickness, and arrangement. of layers. The slope of a soil, the 
frequency of outcropping bedrock, the relative elevation as it affects 
the frequency of overflow (of flood plain soils), and the extent of 
erosion are examples of characteristics that might cause a soil type to 
be divided into phases. 

Two or more soil types may have similar profiles; that is, the soil 
layers may be nearly the same, except that the texture, especially of 
the surface layer, will differ. As long as the other characteristics of 
the soil layers are similar, these soils are considered to belong in the 
same soil series. A soil series, therefore, consists of all the soil types, 
whether the number be one or several, that are, except for texture— 
particularly the texture of the surface layer—about the same in kind, 
thickness, and arrangement of layers. 

The name of a place near where a soil series was first found is 
chosen as the name of the series. Thus, Bowie, Red Bay, and Cataula 
are names of three soil series in Elmore County. The name of the 
surface texture is added to the series name to give the type name. 
Cecil sandy loam and Cecil clay loam are names of two types within 
the Cecil series. They differ in the texture of the surface soils, as 
their names show. 

Where two or more kinds of soil are so intricately mixed that they 
cannot be shown separately on a map of the scale used, they are 
mapped together, and the areas of the mixture are called a soil com- 
plex. Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams, hilly phases, is a complex 
of Faceville gravelly sandy loam, hilly phase, and Bowie gravelly 
sandy loam, hilly phase, in Elmore County. 

Bare rocky hillsides that have little true soil are not designated 
with series and type names but are given descriptive names, such as 
he stony land, Rough broken land (Cecil soil material), and 
Swamp. ; 

The soil type or, where the soil type is subdivided, the soil phase 
is the unit of mapping in soil surveys. It is the unit or the kind of 
soil that is most nearly uniform and has the narrowest range of 
characteristics. For this reason use and management practices can 
be more definitely specified for it than for broader groups of soils 
that contain more variation. One can say, for example, that soils of 
the Red Bay series have permeable subsoils and respond well to 
applications of commercial fertilizer in the production of the crops 
common to the region. However, Red Bay sandy loam has mild 
slopes, is suited to intensive cultivation in a diversified cropping 
system, and requires only moderate care to control erosion; whereas 
Red Bay fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase, has stronger slopes, 
is subject to both sheet and gully erosion when under intensive culti- 
vation, and requires considerable care to control erosion. The 
moisture-holding capacity is not so great as in the normal phase, and 
it should be increased by incorporating greater quantities of organic 
matter. 
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SOILS 
SOIL SERIES AND THEIR RELATIONS 


The soils of Elmore County, though predominantly light-colored, 
exhibit all shades from light gray or ‘yellowish gray through brownish 
gray to reddish brown and red. The lightest colored soils are those in 
the Coastal Plain, or sandy part of the county; the darkest ones pre- 
vail in the Piedmont province. This is particularly true in the color 
of the subsoils. Organic-matter content is usually low, as climatic 

_ conditions are unfavorable for its accumulation. Both surface soils 
and subsoils range from slightly acid to very strongly acid in reaction. 

A glossary (p. 114) gives the definitions of some soil terms used in 
the report. 

Textures of the soils range from sands to clays. The consistence 
of the subsoils varies from loose and friable to firm or slightly compact 
and plastic. Many rounded quartz gravel are on the surface and 
mixed with the soils in some localities in the Coastal Plain, whereas 
gneiss, hornblende schist, and angular quartz fragments are scattered 
over the surface in the Piedmont province. 

Large areas have sloping, rolling, or hilly relief. If used for clean- 
cultivated crops, such areas will require terracing, stripcropping, and 
contour cultivation, as well as the growing of intertilled crops, to 
control soil loss from surface wash. Both surface wash and gully 
erosion are noticeable, particularly in the Piedmont. plateau. Con- 
siderable erosion has taken place on soil where the slope is less than 
5 percent. Large areas of Cecil sandy loam in the northern part of 
the county, uneroded not too long ago, now have much of their sand: 
surface soil removed through sheet erosion and the red clay subsoil 
exposed. ‘This eroded condition, particularly on the more sloping 
areas, is largely the result of growing clean-cultivated crops year after 

ear on the same soil. Many of ifie steeper slopes should not have 

een cleared of their native vegetation. After some of these areas 
were farmed for a few years, they became eroded and were left to 
grow up in old-field pine, sweetgum, and post oak. 
__ The soils of the county are classified into two groups according to 
their parent materials. In the northern one-fifth of the county, 
which is in the Piedmont province, the soils have developed from the 
weathered products of the underlying rocks; in the Coastal Plain 
section they have formed from the weathering of beds of sand, sandy 
clay, and clay. The soils in these two regions differ widely in color, 
texture, consistence, and chemical composition. Soil differences also 
exist in the Piedmont province, depending on the character of the 
parent material and the degree and depth to which it has weathered. 

The soils of the county have been grouped into series that have 
similar characteristics, and the series have been subdivided into soil 
types according to the texture of the surface soil. 

The Cecil, Appling, Durham, and Worsham soils are closely related 
in occurrence and m the kind of parent material, the underlyin, 
rocks being mainly granite, gneiss, and schist. The soils of the Ceci 
series are characterized either by yellowish-gray or brown to reddish- 
brown surface soils, and red, stiff, firm clay subsoils. The Durham 
soils are gray in the surface soil and have yellow or light yellowish- 
brown moderately friable clay subsoils; the Appling soils are inter- 
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mediate in color, particularly in the subsoil, between the Cecil and 
Durham. 

Vance and Cataula soils are derived from aplitic granite and coarse- 
grained granite. They are characterized by coarse sandy loam sur- 
face soils and heavy compact subsoils. Vance soils have yellowish- 
brown subsoils, whereas Cataula soils have red subsoils. 

Along the borderline of the Coastal Plain and Piedmont province 
there is a shallow covering of sandy Coastal Plain material over the - 
red, yellowish-brown, or yellowish clays, which have come from the 
same parent materials as the Cecil, Appling, and Durham soils. The 
soils developed under such conditions are the Bradley and Chester- 
field; the Bradley has a red clay subsoil resembling that of the Cecil, 
the Chesterfield is similar in color to the Appling and Durham soils. 
These soils have about the same agricultural value as the Cecil and 
Appling soils. 

The soils in the part of the county in the Coastal Plain have devel- 
oped from unconsolidated beds of sand, sandy clay, clay, and gravel. 
The Red Bay, Orangeburg, Faceville, Bowie, and Gilead soils have 
sandy surface soils and friable sandy clay or sandy clay loam subsoils, 
but they differ in color, texture, or consistence. The Bowie soils, 
which have the greatest acreage in this group, have light-gray to 
brownish-gray surface soils and pale-yellow to yellowish-brown friable 
sandy clay loam subsoils. The Gilead soils were separated from the 
Bowie mainly because of the compact and feebly cemented sandy 
clay subsoil that immediately underlies the loose sandy surface soil. 
The Faceville soils have about the same consistence and texture in 
the surface soil as the Bowie, but they have red sandy clay subsoils. 
The Red Bay, Orangeburg, Bowie, and Faceville have friable sandy 
a substrata, whereas the Gilead material is much heavier in most 
places. 

The Shubuta, Boswell, Susquehanna, and Sawyer soils are underlain 
by and developed from beds of heavy clay or sandy clay. Rains soil 
occurs on uplands in slight depressions, flats, and swales. It has 
formed from acid sands and clays and is poorly drained. 

Vaiden soil is similar to Vaiden soils of the Black Belt, as it is 
weathered from a heavy clay overlying nodular limestone and de- 
posited in a geologic fault as a narrow belt. 

Areas of Wickham, Altavista, Augusta, and Roanoke soils occur on 
second bottoms or high terraces and have developed from old alluvial 
materials washed from the soil in the Piedmont province. On similar 
positions in the Coastal Plain there are small areas of Amite, Cahaba, 
Kalmia, Izagora, Stough, and Myatt soils where the materials have 
washed from the acid soils of the sandy uplands. In the first bottoms 
‘along the streams in the Piedmont province and extending some dis- 
tance into the Coastal Plain are narrow strips of Congaree and 
Wehadkee soils. These soils have developed from materials that have 
been washed from the soils of the Piedmont province and deposited 
by the streams at times of overflow. Similarly, in the first bottoms 
along the streams of the Coastal Plain, where the materials have 
washed from the sandy soils of the upland, are small areas of Mixed 
alluvial land. The materials forming the Egam soils were transported 
by the Coosa River from the limestone valley and were redeposited. 

The topographic position, parent material, and natura] drainage 
of the soil series are given in table 4. 
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In the following pages the soils of Elmore County are described in 
detail and their agricultural relations discussed. Their location and 
distribution are shown on the accompanying soil map, and their 
acreage and proportionate extent are given in table 5. 


TaBLE 5.—Approzimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


mapped in Elmore County, Ala. 


Soils 


Altavista fine sandy loam_...._....--.-------..------ 
Amite fine sandy loam_-_- oe 
Appling sandy loam__.. al 
Augusta silt loam___ = 
Bowie sandy loam Je 
Sloping phase. -______--_- J 
Bradley gravelly sandy loam_ - 
Rolling phase___.._-.---- a 
Cahaba sandy loam__-_------ ae 
Cataula gravelly sandy loam-~ oe 
Rolling: phase---.____---- a 
Hilly phase-. : 
Cecil clay loam__.__._._------..-.-------------- oe 
Rolling phases so... 23h02 50822 eel ees 
Cecil sandy loam__....----------------------------- 
Chesterfield loamy sand__.._____----_---------------- 
Chesterfield sandy loam___.....--------------------- 
Rolling phase. oo ioen ase cene ce ccese chee ceeceasaed 
Congaree silt loam__._._-.------------------------- 
Congaree fine sandy loam a 
Ducker loam_._.-.-- 7 
Durham sandy loam-_-_--.------------~-------------- 
Egam silt loam______-- area 
Egam silty clay. loam_____-____-_-------------------- 
Faceville gravelly sandy loam, thick-surface phase --_.-~ 
Faceville sandy loam: 
Thick-surface phase___-____.---------------------- 
Sloping thick-surface phase__.___...._------------- 
Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams: 
Billy phases: oeucs cues ccccssseeeweceecctenses 
Sloping phases__.-_____--.----------------------- 
Gilead sandy loam._...---------------------- ------- 
Hroded phases. cua cces one cueesensceasesnueice 
Eroded sloping phase___.....-..-.-.--------------- 
Sloping phase_-___...-----_.-----.--------------- 
Helena loamy sand_____________--_----------------- 
Helena sandy loam_________--__-------------------- 
Rolling phase. 2 2. se2scecseenn soso cteewsseassss 
Houlkasoile 0.0. oS as ctenwa nea co eeteeeeee es 
Huckabee loamy sand 
Huckabee sand___------- 
Independence loamy sand 
Izagora loamy fine sand_- 
Jamison fine sandy loam. 
Kalmia loamy sand_..- 
Kalmia sandy loam_ 
Lakeland sand __. 
Sloping phase... .socccse4euceneeceesetsaceneuecds 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 5.—Approximate acreage and ts haar a extent} of the soils 
mapped in Hlmore County, Ala.—Continued 


Soils 


Acres 


Percent 


Lakeland loamy sand: 
Shallow phase____......--_.-..------ eee. 
Sloping shallow phase.__ 
Mixed alluvial land__._-_. 
Myatt loamy sand____-.-_-- 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam_ 
Eroded phase. .___.---.-- 
Eroded sloping phase. _.-.---.-----. 
Orangeburg gravelly fine sandy loam.__. 
Pheba fine sandy loam.._.-_-_-----__- 
Rains loamy sand_._____-- 
Red Bay sandy loam___......----.----------- 
Red Bay fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase_. 
Roanoke silt loam_..___-.----..-----..+-.-.- 
Rolling and hilly land (Coastal Plain materials). 
Rough broken land (Cecil soil material) _.._____ 
Rough stony land__......--.-------.-- 
Sawyer fine sandy loam-_-_-_ 
Shubuta fine sandy loam_._.______.___ 
Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams.- 
Sloping phases__..._.-.._.-.-_.-__- | 
Stough fine sandy loam...._ 
Susquehanna clay_. 
Swamp-.._--- 
Vaiden clay___ 
Vance coarse loamy s: 
Vance coarse sandy loam, rolling phase-_ 
Vance gravelly sandy loam__..-.--.---- 
Rolling phase. _.--.-.-. 
Vance loamy sand___ 
Wehadkee silt loam________..----------------------- 
Wickham-Altavista clay loams, eroded sloping phases ___ 
Wickham fine sandy loam 
Low terrace phase. _.___ 
Wickham silt loam.__ 
Worsham sandy loam 
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1 Does not include water areas totaling 18,796 acres, 
2 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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ALTAVISTA SERIES 


The Altavista series has a light-colored surface soil and a yellow or 
light yellowish-brown firm clay subsoil. It occurs on the level or 
gently undulating second bottoms or terraces of the Piedmont province 
and extends into the Coastal Plain in places. It is developed from 
materials washed from soils in the Piedmont province and deposited by 
overflowing streams. It is in cloge association with the Wickham, 
Augusta, and Roanoke soils but differs from them in color. Drainage 
is intermediate between the Wickham and Augusta soils. 

The soil is deep to very deep (48 to 60 or more inches) to material 
that is essentially different. Its principal use is for field crops and 
pasture; under common practices of management, productivity is low 
for crops and medium for pasture. A-considerable increase in pro- 
ductivity can be expected under good management practices. 


Altavista fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Aa).—This friable 
moderately well-drained soil on stream terraces has a wide range of 
suitability for crops, but many areas are subject to overflow during 
extremely high water. It is associated on the stream terraces with the 
reddish well-drained Wickham soils, the dark grayish-brown some- 
what poorly drained Augusta soil, and the grayish poorly drained 
Roanoke soil. Surface runoff is slow to medium and internal drainage 
is medium. 

Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, light-gray to gray friable fine sandy loam; weak fine granular 
structure; small quantity of organic matter. ’ 

6 to .12 inches, light brownish-gray friable fine sandy loam; essentially 
structureless. 

Subsoil— 

12 to 30 inches, yellow or light yellowish-brown firm stiff smooth clay; 
moderate medium blocky structure; some small scales of mica; small 
number of distinct medium gray or brown mottles or color patches at 
18 to 20 inches in some locations. 

Underlying material— 

30 inches +, firm smooth clay distinctly mottled yellow, gray, and brown; 
contains some mica; may grade into more friable material containing 
mnica and fine sand at 4 or 5 feet or may continue as firm clay to a 
depth of several feet. 


The soil is strongly acid, low to fair in organic matter, and medium 
to low in fertility. It is moderately to rapidly permeable in the 
surface soil and moderately to slowly permeable in the subsoil. 
Water-holding capacity is moderate to high. 

Iron concretions in the lower subsoil in many locations tend to 
make the ‘soil more friable and slightly more productive. Locally 
small areas of Wickham fine sandy loam and Augusta silt loam are 
included with this soil. 

Use and management.—A good livestock program on this soil is one 
developed around the production of oats, sorghum, and pasture. The 
soil is well adapted to the production of oats, and its relief permits the 
use of tractor and combine for harvesting the crop. Lespedeza, 
following the oats, makes good pasture. Fair to good yields of cdtton 
and corn, an excellent quality of sorghum, and good yields of sorghum 
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ensilage may be produced under good management. Boll weevils, 
which hibernate in fields and woods, generally cause severe damage to 
cotton on this soil, especially since it warms up somewhat late in spring. 


AMITE SERIES 


The soil of the Amite series is the yellowish-red to brown well-~ 
drained soil occurring on terraces along the larger streams of the 
county. It has developed from materials washed from soils of the 
Coastal Plain, and in places there may be a slight admixture of mate- 
rial from the soils of the Piedmont province and Appalachian Moun- 
tains region, It occurs in association with the Cahaba and to some 
extent with Wickham soils. . 

This is a deep to very deep soil. It is used principally for field 
crops; productivity is mediurh for most crops but is relatively high for 
cotton. The soil responds well and reaches a much higher level of pro- 
ductivity under good management. 


_ Amite fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (AB).—This soil is 
similar to Red Bay sandy loam but is somewhat finer textured. It 
occurs on benchlike or terrace positions of a few to as much as 80 
feet above overflow of the streams, whereas the Red Bay soil occurs 
50 to 150 feet above the Amite soil on ridges and plateaulike posi- 
tions surrounded by steep slopes or escarpments. The relief is nearly 
level or gently undulating. Surface runoff is slow, and internal 
drainage is medium, Terraces are seldom needed except along the 
slight escarpments. Sand and gravel underlying the soil at 4 to 8 
feet aid good drainage. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, vellowish-red to brown very friable fine sandy loam or loose 
loamy fine sand; structureless. 

Subsoil— 

7 to 36 inches, red friable fine sandy clay loam; moderate medium blocky 
structure. 

36 to 50 inches, yellowish-red friable fine sandy clay or fine sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium blocky structure; some fine distinct gray 
mottles in places. 

Underlying material— 

50 to 80 inches, yellowish-red friable fine sandy clay or fine sandy clay 
loam; many fine distinct yellow mottles. 

80 inches ++, reddish-yellow loamy fine sand containing small rounded 
water-worn quartz gravel in many places. 

The soil varies slightly in color, and the thickness of the surface soil 
ranges from 6 to 18 inches. In some locations the subsoil is somewhat 
finer textured than that described in the profile. . ; 

This soil is medium to strongly acid in the surface soil and subsoil. 
It has a medium supply of organic matter and a medium to high 
fertility level. Permeability in the surface soil is moderately rapid 
ees ihe subsoil moderate. The water-holding capacity is moderate 
to high. 

Small areas of Amite loamy fine sand are included with this soil as 
mapped. 

Use and management.—Amite fine sandy loam is one of the most 
desirable agricultural soils in the county. Approximately 96 percent 
is used for crops. It can be farmed under a wide variety of soil con- 
ditions, is well suited to all locally grown crops, warms up early ‘in 
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spring, has good moisture conditions, and is well drained, even though 
practically level. It lies favorably for the use of power machine’ 
and farm equipment. The gencrally good management of this soil, 
coupled with its good qualities, promotes good to excellent yields. 


APPLING SERIES 


The soil of the Appling series has a light-gray or light brownish- 
gray sandy surface soil and a yellowish-brown to reddish-yellow firm 
clay subsoil. The subsoil is intermediate in color between the red 
subsoils of the Cecil and the yellow of the Durham. This well- 
drained soil has developed from the weathered products of granite 
and gneiss of the Piedmont province, and occurs on undulating to 
gently sloping relief. 

The Appling soil is deep (36 to 60 inches). It is principally used 
for field crops, pasture, and forest. Productivity for crops is low to 
medium, but much improvement can be obtained by the use of good 
soil-management practices. : 


Appling sandy loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Ac).—This soil occurs 
in close association with Cecil and Durham soils. Surface runoff is 
slow to medium, and internal drainage is medium. The somewhat 
billowy areas require crooked terraces for erosion control. The con- 
trol of erosion is an important consideration, particularly on the 
stronger slopes. 

Profile description: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray or light brownish-gray friable sandy loam or loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; small quantity of organic matter. 

7 to m inches, light brownish-gray friable sandy loam; essentially structure- 
less, 

Subsoil— 

10 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown to reddish-yellow firm, heavy clay; 
moderate medium blocky structure; some distinct red, brown, and 
yellow medium to coarse mottles in the lower part. 

Parent material— 


30 inches +, similar to the lower part of the above layer but slightly more 
compact or brittle and grading into partly weathered granite and 
granite schist between 36 and 50 inches, 


The thickness of the surface soil varies with the degree of erosion. In 
some locations it is as much as 12 inches; in others the surface soil is 
almost completely removed, exposing the underlying heavy yellowish- 
brown subsoil. 

The soil is strongly acid. It has a low to fair content of organic 
matter and is low to medium in fertility. Permeability is moderately 
rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. Water-holding 
capacity is moderate. 

Use and management.—About 57 percent of Appling sandy loam 
is open land used mostly for intertilled crops and pasture. The 
normal yields of the principal crops are only fair. Yields can be 
greatly improved by using 300 to 400 pounds of a high grade fertilizer 
on cotton and a side application of about 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda on corn. To improve the somewhat droughty condition of 
this soil, liberal aera of organic matter should be turned under 
and plowing should be deep. 
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Kudzu may be advantageously used for erosion control, as a hay 
crop, or for temporary pasture, especially on the critical slopes. 
It is slow to get established unless liberal applications of manure 
or compost are used. 

Forested areas are largely in old-field pine, post oak, sweetgum, 
and some hickory, white oak, poplar, and dogwood. 


AUGUSTA SERIES 


The soil of the Augusta series occurs on stream terraces in the 
Piedmont province. It extends locally along the larger streams from 
the Piedmont into the Coastal Plain. It has formed from sediments 
washed predominantly from the soils in the Piedmont province, but 
where it extends into the Coastal Plain, local sediments are mixed 
with the Piedmont material. The Augusta soil is somewhat poorly 
drained. It is closely associated with and related to the Wickham, 
Altavista, and Roanoke soils, It is not so well drained as the Alta- 
vista but much better drained than the Roanoke. 

The soil is deep. It is used mostly for field crops and pasture. 
Under common management productivity is usually low for field 
crops but medium for pasture. Substantial improvement in pro- 
ductivity for crops from good soil management, including adequate 
drainage, can be expected. Productivity for pasture can be improved 
by suitable management, including proper fertilization. 


Augusta silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ap).—This soil occurs in 
small to relatively large bodies on the stream terraces along the 
Tallapoosa and Coosa Tver, Relief is nearly level. Surface run- 
off is slow and internal drainage is medium to slow. This soil is 
subject to overflow and silt is generally deposited during periods of 
extremely high water. 


Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown to brown friable silt loam; weak medium 
to fine crumb structure; a fair quantity of organic matter; rounded 
iron coneretions generally present, 

Subsoil— 

6 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown or light yellowish-brown friable silty clay 
loam; weak medium blocky structure; locally a small number of faint 
fine pale-yellow mottles and a few soft iron concretions. 

18 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown firm heavy silty clay; many distinct 
medium mottles of light gray and yellowish brown; moderate medium 
blocky or massive structure. 

Underlying material— 

30 inches +, firm silty clay or silty clay loam distinctly mottled light 
yellowish brown, dark grayish brown, reddish yellow, and very pale 
brown. 


As this soil grades toward the Roanoke soil, it is grayer and not 
so well drained. In most locations soft iron concretions are concen- 
trated on the surface and in the subsoil. The texture of the subsoil 
ranges from heavy silt loam to silty clay, and the consistence ranges 
from friable to firm. 

Reaction is strongly acid. The soil is low to medium in fertility 
and has a moderate to moderately low water-holding capacity. The 
satin soil is moderately permeable and the subsoil is slowly per- 
meable. 
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Use and management —-Most areas of Augusta silt loam have been 
cleared of the origiial hardwood growth, but artificial drainage is 
meeeseary for successful crop production. ed 40 to 50 percent 
is used for pasture, which requires less drainage than areas used for 
tilled crops. Most of the rest is used for corn, oats, sorghums, cow- 
peas, velvetbeans, soybeans, and to a small extent for cotton. 

The soil dries slowly in spring, but it responds satisfactorily to 
good management and fertilization. Higher yields depend on the 
cultural practices and quantity, of fertilizer applied.. A liberal 
application of dolomitic limestone, phosphate, and potash is needed 
for most legume crops and pastures. Applications of phosphate or 
basic slag to pasture areas will improve the principal forage plants 
(carpetgrass, Dallisgrass, and lespedeza) and make it possible to 
introduce white Dutch clover (fig. 2). 


Fieure 2.—White Dutch clover on Augusta silt loam south of Wetumpka. 
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BOWIE SERIES 


The soils of the Bowie series (included in fhe Norfolk series in 
older soil surveys) are characterized by light-gray or very pale-brown 
surface soils and pee to yellowish-brown upper subsoils. They 
are yellow or yellowish brown mottled with red in the lower subsoil. 
The Bowie soils are slightly heavier in the lower subsoil than the 
similarly colored Norfolk soils that are commonly found on much 
of the Coastal Plain. They have developed from unconsolidated 
beds of acid sandy clay on gently undulating to gently rolling uplands. 
They occur in association with Pheba, Faceville, Orangeburg, and 
Red Bay soils. They have nearly level to sloping or rolling relief 
and are moderately well drained. 


The Bowie soils are deep. They are used principally for field 
crops, but some areas are in garden and truck crops and some in 
forest. Under common management, productivity for field crops is 
medium to low. The productivity level can be raised considerably 
by good soil management. 


Bowie sandy loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Ba).—This extensive 
soil is one of the best agricultural soils in the county. It has nearly 
level to gently sloping relief. Surface runoff is slow to medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. Large farm machinery can 
be used satisfactorily. The leaching, or washing out, by the winter 
rains of soluble plant nutrients is the greatest handicap of this soil. 
However, it does not leach so rapidly as Lakeland loamy sand or 
Lakeland sand. 

Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 8 inches, light-gray to very pale-brown loose sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure. 

Bes = 14 inches, very pale-brown friable sandy loam; essentially no structure. 

ubsoil— 

14 to 24 inches, pale-yellow friable sandy clay loam with faint mottling in 
lower part; weak medium blocky or massive structure. 

24 to 40 inches, yellow or yellowish-brown friable heavy sandy clay loam 
or light sandy clay; some red distinct medium mottles; moderate to 
weak medium blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

40 inches +, friable sandy clay colored with distinct medium to coarse 
mottles of red, pale yellow, and white to light gray; the white to gray 
color increases with depth. 

The soil is ead acid, contains a fair quantity of organic matter, 
and has low to medium fertility. Permeability is moderately rapid 
in the surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. The soil has a moderate 
to high water-holding capacity. 

In many places the surface soil is fine sandy loam. In the vicinity 
of Deatsville a noticeable quantity of small rounded quartz gravel 
occurs on the surface and mixed with the soil. 

Use and management.—Bowie sandy loam is suited to a wide variety 
of crops; about 86 percent of it is cultivated. It is especially well 
suited to corn (fig. 3), oats, cotton, and hay (fig. 4, A and B). It is 
responsive to good management and can be tilled with a mmimum 
of power. Erosion is not a serious problem. Commercial fertilizer is 
applied on cotton and to a less extent on other crops. Corn and oats 
are given a topdressing of nitrate of soda. 
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Figure 3.—Corn on Bowie sandy loam following Kobe lespedeza. 


Bowie sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 12 percent slopes) (BB).— 
This phase differs from the normal phase in that it has more sloping 
to rolling relief, more severe erosion, and usually lower water-holding 
capacity. Productivity for crops is a little lower, and conservation 
practices are more difficult. It is mainly in the northwestern part 
of the county, but small scattered areas occur in the central and 
southwestern parts. The soil is strongly acid. 


Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown to light brownish-gray very friable sandy 
loam of weak fine granular structure; small quantity of organic matter. 

5 to 12 inches, very pale-brown to pale-yellow friable sandy loam; essentially 
structureless. 

Subsoil— 

12 to 22 inches, yellow or yellowish-brown friable sandy clay; some fine 
faint red mottles in lower part; weak medium blocky or massive 
structure. 

22 to 50 inches, yellow friable sandy clay loam or sandy clay; few to many 
red distinct medium mottles; moderate to weak medium blocky 
structure. ' 

Parent material— 

50 inches +, distinctly mottled red, pale-yellow, and white friable sandy 
clay; plastic when wet; becomes more gray and less red and yellow 
with increasing depth. 
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Figure 4.—A, Cotton on Bowie sandy loam 2 miles west of Kent; land in fore- 
ground prepared for oats or alfalfa. B, Cows grazing.alfalfa’on Bowie sandy 
loam on Draper Prison Farm at Speigner. 


Eroded spots of less than one-quarter acre up to several acres that 
have lost all or part of the surface soil through sheet erosion are present. 
These eroded areas are less productive and do not have such good 
moisture conditions nor so much organic matter as the uneroded soil. 
Permanent cover crops and trees are needed unless erosion can be 
stopped. Rounded pebbles, present in a few areas, do not interfere 
seriously with cultivation; by providing better aeration, they cause 
cotton to develop more quickly. 

Use and management.—Most areas of the sloping phase of Bowie 
sandy loam can be terraced and conserved by careful management. 
The slopes are relatively uniform and require gently curving terraces. 
Well-constructed terraces are sufficient in most locations, but perma- 
nent cover crops, such as kudzu or sericea lespedeza, are required on 
some of the steeper slopes. 

The productive capacity and utilization of this soil depend upon the 
care it has received. Where careful management has been practiced 
and terraces have been maintained, the soil 1s responsive to good man- 
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agement, productive, fairly easily tilled, and retentive of moisture for 
growing crops. In addition it has wide crop suitabilities. Most of the 
commonly grown crops of the region may be produced satisfactorily; 
yields are fair to good under good management. 

About 68 percent of this soil is cleared, and the rest is in forest of 
old-field and shortleaf pines, post, blackjack, and red oaks, sweetgum, 
and hickory. Cotton, corn, cowpeas, soybeans, lespedeza, sorghum, 
and some truck and garden crops are the principal tilled crops. Liberal 
applications of fertilizer are needed for best crop production. Kudzu 
or sericea lespedeza, which may be used for temporary pasture or har- 
vested for hay, can be grown advantageously on the steep areas. 
Liberal applications of either basic slag or superphosphate and fine are 
needed for best results. 

BRADLEY SERIES 

The soils of the Bradley series are characterized by gray or dark-gray 
to yellowish-brown sandy surface soils and red or yellowish-red firm 
but. brittle clay subsoils. They occur in association with the Chester- 
field soils along the border of the Piedmont province and Coastal Plain. 
They are somewhat similar to the Cecil soils, differing mainly in having 
surface soils composed of sandy water-laid material that was deposited 
over clays developed from weathered products of granite, gneiss, and 
schist. This series differs from the Chesterfield in having red or yellow- 
ish-red clay subsoils; those of the Chesterfield are brownish yellow or 
he yellow to yellowish brown. The relief is undulating to rolling or 
sloping. 

The Bradley soils are deep. They are used largely for field crops, 
pasture, and forest; productivity for the field crops is medium to low 
under common management. x considerable increase in productivity 
can be expected under good soil management, 


Bradley gravelly sandy loam (2 to 6 percent slopes) (Bc).—Areas 
of this soil are relatively small and occur in the northern and north- 
eastern parts of the county in close association with Chesterfield soils. 
They are usually on long irregularly shaped ridgetops, on tip ends of 
ridges, and on slopes adjacent to streams. Relief is, undulating to 
sloping. Surface runoff is slow to medium; internal drainage, medium. 
Since fields of this soil are sloping, irregularly shaped, and underlain by 
subsoils relatively slow in water-absorbing capacity, they are subject 
to erosion unless terraces and good management practices are used. 
The shapes of the fields and the use of terraces handicap the use of 
large machinery. ‘The sandy surface soil consists of overlapping 
Coastal Plain deposits, whereas the subsoil is derived from weathered 
products of underlying rocks of the Piedmont province. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, gray to dark-gray very friable sandy loam; a large quantity of 
small rounded quartz gravel in the layer and on the surface; weak fine 
granular structure. 

6 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown friable sandy loam or 

Sian sandy clay; moderate medium granular to fine blocky structure. 

UDSOLL—- 

10 to 40 inches, red or yellowish-red firm but brittle clay; strong medium 
blocky structure. 

Underlying material— 

40 inches -+, disintegrated granite and schist; depth to this material ranges 
from 40 to 60 inches. 
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Both the surface soil and subsoil are strongly acid. The soil has a 
fair to medium organic-matter content, medium fertility, and moder- 
ate water-holding capacity. Permeability of the surface soil is rapid, 
and of the subsoil, moderate. 

Use and management.—Approximately 70 percent of Bradley gray- 
elly sandy loam is cleared; the rest is in old-field and shortleaf pines, 
red and post oaks, sweetgum, and hickory. Not all of the cleared 
areas are farmed—many are idle and support such native plants as 
broomsedge, lespedeza, old-field pines, briers, and sweetgums; others 
are mutilated by erosion. 

The principal crops—cotton, corn, oats, and soybeans—give fair 
yields. Deep plowing and the incorporation of organic matter have 
improved several of the areas so that they give good yields. This 
practice seems important for the most economical utilization of the 
soil. Many farmers plant kudzu or sericea lespedeza for erosion 
control and temporary pasture or hay, particularly on the more 
sloping areas. 


Bradley gravelly sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent slopes) 
(Bp).—This soil is more severely eroded and has a smaller percentage 
open for cultivation than the normal phase. It is usually a little 
lower in organic matter and fertility. The most extensive areas are 
located in the northern and northwestern parts of the county, but 
scattered areas are in the central and eastern parts. Because of the 
rolling relief and the relatively slow absorption of water by the sub- 
soil, dle soil is subject to serious sheet and gully erosion under clean- 
cultivated crops unless careful soil-conserving practices are used. 
The surface soil is sandy, being derived from Coastal Plain materials, 
whereas the clayey subsoil is derived from rocks of the Piedmont 
province. 

Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, gray to dark-gray friable sandy loam; a large quantity of 
rounded quartz gravel in the layer and on the surface; weak fine 
granular structure. 

6 to 9 inches, grayish-brown to dark-gray friable sandy loam or sandy 
clay; moderate medium granular to fine blocky structure. 

Subsoil— 

9 to 36 inches, red or yellowish-red firm but brittle clay; strong medium 

blocky structure. 
Underlying material— 

36 inches +, disintegrated granite and schist; this material underlies the 

subsoil at depths of 36 to 40 inches. 


Use and management.—Approximately 27 percent of the rolling 
phase of Bradley gravelly sandy loam is cleared; the rest is in forest. 
The forest areas grow largely old-field and shortleaf pines, post oak, 
sweetgum, hickory, and some poplar. Most of these areas have been 
cut over and now support second-growth forest. About one-half of 
the cleared Jand is used annually for crops, and the rest is in pasture 
or idle. Many of the idle areas are gradually restocking to old-field 
pines. The pasture areas are largely lespedeza, carpetgrass, and 
Dallisgrass, and little effort has been made to improve them. Cot- 
ton, corn, oats, and soybeans are the principal crops. Yields are 
relatively low except on a few select spots. 
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As this soil is subject to serious erosion when in row crops, it is used 
by many farmers for kudzu or sericea lespedeza for hay or temporary 


pasture. 
CAHABA SERIES 


The surface layer of the soil of this series is dark reddish brown or 
dark gray, and the subsoil is yellowish red. The soil occurs on 
terraces along the larger streams and lies well above ordinary over- 
flows. It has nearly level relief and is well drained. The material 
from which it was derived was washed principally from the upland 
soils of the Coastal Plain. 

The soil is deep and is mostly in field crops. Under common 
management, productivity is aed iin for most crops but relatively 
high for cotton. Productivity for all crops can be increased by good 
soil management practices. 


Cahaba sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ca).—This soil is similar 
to Faceville sandy loam, thick-surface phase, of the upland, but it is 
associated with Kalmia, Amite, and Wickham soils of the stream 
terraces. It is intermediate in color and development between the 
Kalmia and Amite soils, and although similar in color to the Wickham 
it has a much looser and more friable subsoil. Surface runoff is slow 
and internal drainage is medium. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown friable sandy loam or loose loamy sand; 
noticeable quantity of organic matter; weak fine granular structure. 

r fen to 18 inches, reddish-brown friable sandy loam; essentially no structure. 

bsoil— 

18 to 36 inches, yellowish-red friable sandy clay or sandy clay loam; weak 
fine to medium blocky structure. 

Underlying material— 

36 inches +, red friable sandy clay loam, grading in many places into fine 
sand and gravel at a depth of 40 to 50 inches. 
Most of the areas of this soil occur close to the rivers and have a fine 
sandy loam surface soil. 

The soil is strongly acid throughout. It has medium to high fertility 
and moderate to high water-holding capacity. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. : 

Use and management—Cahaba sandy loam is an excellent agricul- 
tural soil, and about 92 percent is under cultivation. It is well suited to 
and used for general farm crops, including cotton, corn, oats, and hay. 
Response to management is good, tillage is easy, and erosion is not a 
problem. Farm machinery can be used satisfactorily, and farming 
can be done under a wide range of moisture conditions. 


CATAULA SERIES 


The soils of the Cataula series (formerly included in the Cecil series) 
have dark-brown to light brownish-gray sandy surface soils and red 
very firm or firm compact clay subsoils. The soils are developed from 
the weathered products of aplitic granite, other granite, and gneiss 
that are perhaps influenced to some extent by basic rocks. These 
soils are associated with Vance soils, which have reddish-yellow sub- 
soils. They are somewhat similar to Cecil soils but differ in having 
firmer and tougher upper subsoils and a slightly darker red color. 
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They occur on undulating, rolling, and hilly relief and are more erosive 
than the Cecil soils on the same relief and under similar management. 
They are well to moderately well drained. Scattered over the surface 
and mixed with the soil is a large quantity of angular quartz fragments 
ranging in diameter from % to 5 or more inches. 

These soils are deep. They are principally in forest, range land, and 
field crops; some parts are in pasture or lying idle. Productivity 
for crops is medium to low under common management. It can 
be increased considerably on most of the soils by improved soil 
management. 


Cataula gravelly sandy loam (0 to 6 percent slopes) (Cs).—This 
soil is like Cecil sandy loam in appearance, but it is heavier in the 
upper subsoil and is derived from coarse-grained granite or aplitic 
granite. It differs from Vance gravelly sandy loam mainly in color 
of the subsoil. It generally occurs in the northern part of the county 
in long narrow irregularly shaped areas on ridgetops having nearly 
level to undulating relief. Surface runoff is slow to rapid, and erosion 
hazard is slight to high. Internal drainage is slow. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 5 inches, dark-brown to light brownish-gray friable sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; many small angular quartz fragments on the 
surface and mixed with. the soil. 

Subsoil— 

5 to 18 inches, red very firm tough slightly compact clay; very strong 
medium blocky structure; sticky when wet and very hard when dry. 

18 to 48 inches, red firm clay, locally streaked with light brownish gray; 
strong medium blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

48 inches -+-, red disintegrated and partly decomposed granite, gneiss, and 
aplitic granite. 

The soil varies considerably in depth, color, degree of erosion, and 
texture, but it has the same agricultural uses throughout. Some soils 
are derived from coarse-grained granite, others from granite gneiss. 
Some areas in the northwestern and north-central parts of the county, 
in the vicinity of Buyck, are practically free of angular quartz 
fragments. 

‘he supply of organic matter is fair. The soil is strongly acid and 
has medium fertility and a moderate to moderately low water-holding 
pea Permeability is rapid in the surface soil and slow in the 
subsoil. 

Use and management—Approximately 64 percent of Cataula grav- 
elly sandy loam is cleared, but less than 35 percent is tilled. Many 
idle areas grow sedgegrass, briers, and small pines. The forests are 
composed largely of old-field pine, post and red oaks, sweetgum, 
hickory, and some poplar. 

The crops most commonly grown—cotton, corn, oats, and legume 
hay—give fair yields under good management. A few well-managed 
areas are producing excellent yields. Cotton and oats are possibly 
best suited. 

A few fields have gentle uniform slopes, are carefully terraced, and 
produce good crops. Some terraced fields are small, and short crooked 
rows are necessary. - Most fields have not been terraced, however, as 
construction and maintenance are difficult. Crooked terraces are 
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required; sloping topography and slowly pervious subsoil make runoff 
rapid on the stronger slopes. 

Since this soil requires careful management practices to conserve it 
and maintain its productivity, more attention is being given to 
erosion-control and soil-building crops grown with the clean-cultivated 
crops. Kudzu or sericea lespedeza is being used on some of the rolling 
areas for erosion control and as a hay or temporary pasture crop. 


Cataula gravelly sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12 percent slopes) 
(Cp).—This phase differs from the normal phase in being more rolling 
and more eroded. It is heavier and more compact in the upper sub- 
soil than the Cecil soils, as well as a little more erosive on some slopes 
under similar management. This soil is strongly acid. The rolling 
complex slopes of 7 to 12 percent make terraces difficult to construct 
and maintain. If this soil is used for row crops, erosion is extreme 
because of the sloping relief and the slow water absorption of the heavy 
subsoil. The largest and most extensive areas of this phase are in 
the northern and northeastern parts of the county. 

Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 
0 to 5 inches, dark-brown to light brownish-gray friable sandy loam 
containing many angular quartz fragments varying in size from % to 
5 inches; weak fine granular structure. 
Subsoil— 
5 to 15 inches, red very firm smooth compact clay; very strong medium 
blocky structure. 
15 to 45 inches, red firm smooth slightly compact clay, streaked with 
yellow; strong medium blocky structure. 
Parent material— 
45 inches +, red disintegrated and partly disintegrated and partly decom- 
posed granite or gneiss. 


Most areas have angular quartz gravel on and in the surface soil, but 
many others are gravel free. 

Use and management—Approximately 84 percent of the rolling 
phase of Cataula gravelly sandy loam is in forests of old-field and 
shortleaf pines, hickory, sweetgum, and post oak. The rest is idle 
land, pastureland, and cropland; more than 50 percent is idle. 
small percentage is used for row crops, and a part is used for kudzu 
or sericea lespedeza that furnish temporary grazing or hay and also 
serve as a soil-conserving crop. 

The cleared areas are irregular in shape and small, seldom exceeding 
4 acres. The less sloping and less eroded areas are farmed, and fair 
yields are obtained under good management. 

An application of 200 to 300 pounds of 6-8-4‘ fertilizer or its 
equivalent is generally used for cotton, and 100 to 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda an acre is used for corn. Some farmers use a small 
quantity of basic slag or superphosphate for soybeans. 


Cataula gravelly sandy loam, hilly phase (13 to 30 percent slopes) 
(Cc).—This soil differs from the normal phase in that it is more broken 
and hilly, much more eroded, and less extensively cultivated. It is 
not uniform in depth over rock and ranges in texture from coarse 


4 Percentages, respectively, of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
304192—55. 3 
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sandy loam to sandy loam. In color, consistence, and texture of the 
subsoil it ranges from yellow, mottled with red, firm compact sandy 
clay to red very firm stiff compact clay. The most consistent char- 
acteristic is its steeply sloping relief. Most areas have many quartz 
fragments on the surface that range from 1 to 8 inches in diameter. 
This phase is distributed over most: of the northern and northeastern 
arts of the county. It is fair to low in organic matter, medium to 
ow in fertility, and moderately low in water-holding capacity. 

Use and management.—Approximately 3 percent of Cataula gravelly 
sandy loam, hilly phase, is cleared of timber and is being used for 
pasture. Lespedeza grows on the pasture areas without special man- 
agement practices, but grazing is confined to spring and early fall. 
Growing kudzu or sericea lespedeza for erosion control and temporary 
grazing 1s possibly one of the best ways of utilizing this soil. 

The soil is useful for forest, for which most of it is now used. Ad- 
equate measures to prevent fires are practically the only requisites 
necessary for reestablishment of good loblolly and shortleaf (rosemary) 
pine forest cover in those areas where enough seed trees remain. This 
land is also suitable for game preserves, as enough underbrush and 
cane grow along the streams to support deer; and there are enough 
nuts, beggarweeds, mast, native vetch, native lespedeza, French 
mulberry, dogwood, and other seeds for the feeding of quail and 
turkeys. 

CECIL SERIES 


The soils of the Cecil series are some of the most widely distributed 
soils in the southern Piedmont province. In this county they have 
light-gray or light brownish-gray sandy loam or weak-red or reddish- 
brown clay loam surface soils and red or light-red firm brittle clay 
subsoils. They are developed from products of granite, gneiss, and 
mica schist rocks that in places have weathered thoroughly or disin- 
tegrated to depths of 6 to 20 or more feet. The surface relief ranges 
from undulating or gently sloping on the broader stream divides to 
steeply sloping or strongly rolling on areas bordering drainageways. 
Even though the soils are well drained, both sheet and gully erosion 
are severe on the more sloping and rolling areas that have been in 
clean cultivation for several years. 

The soils are deep to very deep (36 to 60 or more inches). They 
are mainly in field crops and forest. Productivity of the crops.is low 
to medium under prevailing management but can be improved con- 
siderably in most areas by good management. 


Cecil clay loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Cz).—This soil occurs as 
relatively small irregularly shaped areas in the northern part of the 
county. Many of the areas are less than 5 acres in size, and very few 
exceed 40 or 50 acres. The largest areas occur in the vicinity of Se- 
man. The soil occupies ridgetops on undulating to sloping relief. 
Surface runoff and internal drainage are medium. Erosion hazard is 
medium to high because of the sloping relief and the relatively slow 
water absorption in the subsoil. Before erosion became so active, 
this red clay or clay loam soil had a sandy loam surface. In many 
areas the texture of the surface soil is sandy clay loam. 
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Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 5 inches, weak-red to reddish-brown friable clay loam or sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium granular structure. 

5 to 8 inches, yellowish-red or light-red friable clay loam; moderate medium 
blocky structure. 

Subsoil— 

8 to 40 inches, red firm slightly compact but brittle clay; strong medium 

blocky structure; hard when dry, sticky and plastic when wet. 
Parent material— 

40 to 50 inches, red friable clay faintly mottled or streaked with yellow 
and containing a large quantity of small mica flakes that give it a 
slick feel when rubbed between the fingers; grades into disintegrated 
granite or gneiss at 50 to 60 inches. 


Angular quartz fragments occur on many areas but they do not seri- 
aes interfere with cultivation or crop yields. 

This soil is strongly acid throughout the profile. It has a fair 
organic-matter content, medium fertility, and a moderate to moder- 
ately low water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are 
moderately permeable. 

Use unde management.—Approximately 64 percent of Cecil clay loam 
is open for cultivation. The rest is in forest of old-field and shortleaf 
pines, hickory, red and post oaks, and some poplar. ;All the virgin 
timber has been removed. Most areas have at one time been in culti- 
vation, although about one-third of them are now in second-growth 
timber. 

Cotton, corn, oats, and hay are the major crops, and relatively high 
yields can be obtained under good management. Unless large quan- 
tities of legume crops are turned under by deep plowing, this soil 
tends to be droughty for the production of corn. 

The soil is well suited to white Dutch clover, Dallisgrass, orchard- 
grass, lespedeza, and other pasture grasses, but phosphatic fertilizers 
and lime or basic slag are necessary for their best growth. Moisture 
is a limiting factor for pasture during summer months, and terracing 
and contour plowing are beneficial. 

Tests by the experiment station and by farmers show that this 
soil is especially well suited to kudzu and sericea lespedeza production. 
pe crops are used for erosion control and for temporary pasture 
or hay. 


Cecil clay loam, rolling phase (8 to 15 percent slopes) (Cr).—This 
phase, scattered in the north-central part of the county, differs from 
the normal phase in having more rolling topography and more erosion. 
Erosion has removed most of the original sandy loam material, and 
the soil is now a clay loam. The surface soil is a 4- to 6-inch layer of 
weak-red to reddish-brown friable clay loam over a firm, slightly com- 
pact red clay subsoil. Disintegrated granite rocks are present 3 to 4 
feet beneath the surface. 

This phase is variable in character. Small areas of Cecil sandy 
loam, rolling phase, having better moisture conditions than the clay 
loam, are included, but the management requirements are about the 
same. 

Use and management.—-The largest percentage of Cecil clay loam, 
rolling phase, is in timber. About 29 percent is cleared for the cultiva- 
tion of general farm crops, particularly cotton, corn, hay, and oats. 
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Yields are relatively low. Only the less sloping areas of the cleared 
land should be in the clean-tilled crops; the more sloping to rolling 
areas should be planted to kudzu or sericea lespedeza for pasture or 
hay crops. The forested areas grow principally old-field and short- 
leaf pines, various species of oak, and poplar. : 


Cecil sandy loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Ca).-—-This soil is the less 
eroded member of the Cecil series. It occurs on gently rolling or 
billowy relief. Surface runoff is medium, and hazard of erosion is 
moderate to high. Internal drainage is medium. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray to light brownish-gray friable sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure. 

7 to 12 inches, yellowish-red friable sandy loam or sandy clay loam; mod- 
erate medium granular structure. 

Subsoil— 

12 to 40 inches, light-red or red firm slightly compact clay; strong medium 
blocky structure. 

Parent material— . 

40 inches +, light-red to yellowish-red friable clay, faintly mottled with 
yellow and containing small scales of mica; grades into or rests upon 
disintegrated granite at 5 to 7 feet. 

Erosion has been active on areas of this soil. In many locations all 
surface soil has been removed, exposing the red clay subsoil. Angular 
quartz fragments, present on many areas, do not seriously interfere 
with cultivation. ; 

All layers of the profile are strongly acid. The soil has a fair supply 
of organic matter and a moderate water-holding capacity. Permea- 
bility is moderately rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the sub- 
soil. 

Use and management.—Cecil sandy loam is a fairly fertile soil and 
responds satisfactorily to good management practices. About ‘76 
percent of it is cultivated, especially to cotton and oats. Relatively 
high yields of corn and hay crops can be obtained under proper manage- 
ment, which includes the turning under of cover crops. Kudzu and 
sericea, lespedeza are especially well suited to this soil as permanent 
hay crops. 

Rolling relief makes this soil subject to serious erosion unless ter- 
racing, soil-conserving crops, or other soil-conserving measures are 
used. Usually the fields are irregularly shaped; they occur as knobs 
or knolls that necessitate short crooked terraces. 


CHESTERFIELD SERIES 


The soils of the Chesterfield series have pale-brown to light brownish- 
pray sandy surface soils and brownish-yellow or pale-yellow to yellowish- 
rown firm sandy clay or clay subsoils with some red and brown mottles 
in the lower part. The surface soils vary in depth and are derived 
from deposits of water-laid sandy materials similar to those of the 
Bowie soils. The subsoils are developed from weathered products of 
granite, gnciss, and mica schist of the Piedmont province. The soils 
of this series occur along the contact line of the Coastal Plain and 
Piedmont province in Elmore County. They range in relief from 
nearly level to sloping or rolling and are moderately well drained. 
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The Chesterfield soils are moderately deep to very deep (about 30 
to more than 60 inches). They are used mainly for field crops, pas- 
ture, and forest. Some areas are lying idle. Productivity of crops 
and pasture is low to medium under common management. Much 
improvement is possible if suitable management is practiced. 


Chesterfield loamy sand (1 to 6 percent slopes) (Ck).—This soil is 
intermediate between Bowie sandy loam and Chesterfield sandy 
loam. It differs from the Bowie in having some angular quartz frag- 
ments on the surface and a heavier more compacted lower saber, 
and from Chesterfield sandy loam in having a much deeper and coarser 
textured surface soil. Its productivity and management requirements 
are most like those of Bowie sandy loam. Its topography is also simi- 
lar (gently undulating to gently sloping relief). Surface runoff is 
slow to medium, and erosion hazard is slight to moderate. Internal 
drainage is medium. Even though the fields are terraced, most areas 
can be farmed satisfactorily with large machinery, as many of the 
fields have simple and uniform slopes. 

Although the soil is variable from place to place, the most common 
profile characteristics are as follows: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, pale-brown very friable loamy sand; fair quantity of organic 
matter; weak fine granular structure. 

6 to 10 inches, light brownish-gray friable sandy loam or loose sandy 
loam; essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

10 es inches, pale-yellow friable sandy clay; weak medium blocky struc- 

Ure. 

20 to 60 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown firm compact heavy sandy clay, 
mottled or splotched with red and brown; moderate medium blocky 
structure. 

Underlying material— 

60 inches -+, weathered granite; depth of subsoil to this layer varies con- 
siderably, ranging from 5 to 8 feet. 

Reaction is strongly acid throughout the profile. The soil has low 
to medium fertility. Permeability in the surface soil is moderately 
rapid and in the subsoil moderate. 

This soil is so closely associated with the Bowie soils that a few small 
areas of Bowie sandy loam are included. These areas have similar 
agricultural use. 

Use and management.—As Chesterfield loamy sand is desirable for 
agriculture, 89 percent of it is cleared. Fields are small and irregular 
in shape. Cotton, corn, and hay occupy the largest acreage, and 
relatively high yields are obtained if the soil is properly managed. 

This soil has good moisture conditions for crops and a wide crop 
adaptation; is easily tilled; and is very responsive to good management. 
It is therefore well suited to all locally grown crops except pasture 
grasses, and practically any crop rotation is suitable. As a large part 
of this phase is farmed or managed by owners, management is gen- 
erally good. Cover crops are worked into the cropping system. 


Chesterfield sandy loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Cu).—Because it 
developed intermediately between the sandy Coastal Plain and the 
Piedmont province, this soil has variable characteristics. Its surface 
soil is somewhat similar to that of the Bowie soils, and its subsoil is 
similar to that of the Appling or Durham soils of the Piedmont 
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province. Slopes of 2 to 7 percent are most common; the average 
slopeis 3 percent. Surface runoff is slow to medium; internal drainage, 
medium. Fields are usually small, as the soil occurs on narrow elon- 
gated ridgetops, saddles, and sloping positions. Terracing is difficult, 
and short crooked rows are necessary to conform to the terraces. The 
heavy character of the subsoil and the sloping topography are condu- 
cive to sheet erosion. Where erosion has removed part of the surface 
soil, the heavy subsoil tends to become baked and hard, thus creating 
a droughty condition for crops, particularly corn. 
Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 


0 to 6 inches, pale-brown very friable sandy loam containing angular and 
pee rounded quartz gravel in many places; weak fine granular structure. 
tu bsoil— 
6 to 12 inches, brownish-yellow firm sandy clay loam, fairly uniform in 
color; moderate or weak medium blocky structure. 
12 to 36 inches, yellow firm compact gritty heavy sandy clay or clay; a few 
scales of mica; moderate medium blocky structure. 
Underlying material— 
36 inches +-, light-red sandy loam material containing partly decomposed 
coarse-grained granite and gneiss rocks. 


Both the surface soil and subsoil are strongly acid. The soil has a 
fair supply of organic matter, low to medium fertility, and except 
where erosion has removed a large part of the surface soil, a moderate 
water-holding capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid in the 
surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. 


Use and management.—Approximately 68 percent of Chesterfield 
sandy loam is open for cultivation, but almost half of the total is idle. 
Many areas are used for pasture, but grazing is poor. The timbered 
areas grow principally old-field and shortleaf pines, sweetgum, post 
and red oaks, and hickory. Cotton, corn, and hay are the principal 
crops and produce fair yields. 


A few included areas produce exceptionally well, but these areas are 
not representative. In many locations kudzu is used for erosion con- 
trol and as ® temporary pasture crop. About 4 years is required to 
establish kudzu on this soil. 


Chesterfield sandy loam, rolling phase (8 to 12 percent slopes) 
(C.).—Relief is more sloping on this phase than on the normal phase, 
erosion has been more severe, and granitic rock is nearer the surface. 
The heavy compact sandy clay lower subsoil does not permit free 
movement of moisture. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and 
susceptibility of the soil to erosion is moderate to high. Internal 
drainage is medium. 

Profile description: 


Surface soil— 
0 to 4 inches, pale-brown friable sandy loam containing some rounded 
quartz gravel; weak fine granular structure. 
Subsoil— 
4 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow firm sandy clay; moderate or weak medium 
blocky structure. 
10 to 30 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown firm and slightly compact heavy 
sandy clay or clay; moderate medium blocky structure. 
Underlying material— 
30 inches +-, light-red sandy loam material containing partly decomposed 
coarse-grained granite and gneiss rocks. 
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The depth of the surface soil varies from 0 to 10 inches, depending upon 
the degree of erosion. Areas are extremely spotty in appearance and 
in productive capacity. Small spots having the surface soil largely or 
completely removed are common. Areas with deeper surface soil 
produce good yields under good management, but those with a shallow 
surface soil have poor moisture conditions and are droughty for crops. 
These deep and shallow areas are so closely associated that separate 
map delineation was impossible. 

The soil is strongly acid. It has a fair supply of organic matter, 
low to medium fertility, and moderate water-holding capacity. It is 
moderately permeable in the surface soil and subsoil. 

Use and management.—About one-third of Chesterfield sandy loam, 
rolling phase, is cleared. Possibly 20 percent of the cleared acreage 
is used for row crops annually, and the rest is idlé or used for pasture. 
Many areas have reseeded naturally to old-field pine. The forested 
areas grow largely old-field and shortleaf pines, post oak, and sweetgum. 

The cultivated soil is used largely for cotton, hay crops, and some 
ig He or corn, Yields are normally low. 

he soil is difficult to terrace, and the irregularly shaped fields are 
not adapted to the use of large farm machinery. The more eroded 
and sloping areas are possibly best suited to kudzu or forest. For 
the improvement of this soil, the areas should be carefully terraced, 
large applications of phosphate and lime applied, large quantities of 
organic matter turned under, and deep plowing practiced. 


CONGAREE SERIES 


The soils of the Congaree series are brown friable moderately well 
drained to well drained soils occurring in the first bottoms along 
streams. They are associated with the poorly drained Wehadkee 
soil of first bottoms. They have formed from materials washed from 
the Cecil, Appling, Madison, Davidson, and other upland soils of the 
Piedmont province and deposited by streams. New materials are 
deposited at each overflow when there is erosion on the uplands. 
Some scales of mica are noticeable throughout the soil and subsoil. 

These soils are deep. They are used principally for field crops, | 
pasture, and forest. Productivity for crops and pasture is medium 
under the prevailing management practices. Considerable improve- 
ment = productivity can be expected if good management practices 
are used. 


Congaree silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cx).—This is the most. 
extensive and most important first bottom soil in the county. It 
occupies flat to almost level areas with a gradual slope in the direction 
of the stream flow. Surface runoff is very slow to slow and internal 
drainage is medium. Although the soil is moderately well to well 
drained, it is subject to periodic overflow by streams. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 8 inches, brown friable silt loam; weak fine crumb structure. 

Subsurface— 

8 to 36 inches, light-brown to yellowish-brown friable silt loam or silty 
clay loam; weak fine crumb structure. 

Underlying material— 

36 inches +, brownish-yellow friable fine sandy loam to loose loamy fine 
sand; a high content of small mica flakes. 
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Texture ranges from very fine sandy loam to silt loam, but it is usually 
a silt loam. 

This soil is strongly acid. It has a high organic-matter content. 
Fertility is high, and water-holding capacity very high. Permeability 
in the surface soil and subsurface is moderate. 

Use and management.—Even though Congaree silt loam is an 
important agricultural soil, only 60 percent is cleared for cultivation. 
More is not cleared because overflows often destroy crops; the billbug 
is destructive to corn in gome locations in certain years; the wooded 
areas make fair rangeland for cattle and hogs; and somewhat isolated 
areas are kept in forest. Nuts of various kinds are eaten by hogs; 
and canes, gray moss, and other underbrush are browsed by cattle. 
The forested areas produce water and red oaks, hickory, beech, holly, 
elm, sweetgum, and blackgum. 

This soil is fertile and easily tilled and has excellent moisture 
conditions for crops. It produces, without fertilizer, medium to fairly 
high yields of the crops to which it is adapted, unless pests or overflows 
interfere. It is used almost entirely for corn and is one of the most 
important corn soils in the county. After the corn is harvested, the 
land is used for pasture or range, and cattle and hogs do well until 
spring. South of Tallassee some areas are used for cotton. 

This soil is also well suited for pasture and Dallis and Johnson 
grasses; white Dutch clover and lespedeza produce excellent. yields. 
Overflows may destroy some of the grasses, but it has been observed 
that Dallisgrass and white Dutch clover withstand 3 or 4 days overflow 
without serious injury. Lespedeza is now growing on many of the 
areas that are not clean cultivated. An application of 400 to 500 
pounds of basic slag or an equivalent amount of superphosphate 
should be applied to pasture grasses, according to Alabama Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station data. No fertilizer is being used for the 
crops that are now being grown, except cotton, but nitrates may pay 
if applied to corn. Spring oats can be grown on most areas, but 
winter production is hazardous on account of overflows. 

Congaree fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cm).—This soil 
is closely associated with Congarce silt loam. It generally lies a few 
feet higher and has a more sandy surface soil than the associated soil. 
It is usually adjacent to rivers on the inside of bends in the form of 
small levees and occupies level or nearly level areas on the overflow 
bottoms. Surface runoff is very slow to slow, and internal drainage 
is medium, 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to light brownish-gray friable fine sandy loam 
to very fine sandy loam; very weak fine granular structure. 

Subsurface— 

7 to 45 inches, light-brown to brown friable fine sandy clay or fine sandy 
loam; essentially structureless. 

Underlying material— 

45 inches +-, grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown friable to firm clay; 

some distinct light-gray and reddish-brown mottles of medium size. 

Some small areas, more sandy and much lighter colored than the 

fine sandy loam, have been included. Uses are the same as for 

Congaree fine sandy loam, and the areas may or may not be subject 
to frequent overflow. 
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Both the surface soil and subsurface are strongly acid. The supply 
of organic matter and level of fertility are high, and water-holdmg 
capacity is very high. Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface 
soil and moderate in the subsurface layer. 

Use and management—Congaree fine sandy loam is an important 
agricultural soil and approximately 73 percent of it is under cultiva- 
tion. The rest is in forest of hickory, water and red oaks, beech, elm, 
sweetgum, and blackgum. The cultivated areas are used largely for 
corn, but some are used for hay crops, oats, cotton, or pasture. As 
the soil is fertile and has excellent moisture conditions, fair to good 
yields are obtained with little or no fertilizer except on cotton. Fall- 
planted oats usually produce better than those planted in spring; but 
since the fall crop is subject to destruction by winter floods, plantings 
are generally made in spring. 

Pasture of Dallisgrass, has Dutch clover, or lespedeza does well 
on this soil. Overflows may destroy some of these grasses, but 
Dallisgrass and white Dutch clover withstand 3 or 4 days overflow 
without serious injury. Lespedeza is now growing on many of the 
areas not clean cultivated. According to the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 400 to 500 pounds of basic slag or an equivalent 
amount of superphosphate should be applied to the pasture grasses 
for best results. 


DUCKER SERIES 


The soil of the Ducker series is composed of materials that have 
washed, rolled, or sloughed from areas of Red Bay, Orangeburg, and 
Faceville soils and accumulated at the base of slopes and in slight 
depressions. The soil occupies level or nearly level relief and, although 
well to moderately well drained, it dries out later than the associated. 
upland soils. 

The Ducker soil is deep. It is used mainly for field crops. Pro- 
ductivity is medium to relatively high under common management, 
but it can be increased somewhat by good management practices. 


Ducker loam (0 ta 2 percent slopes) (Da).—This brown basin soil 
occurs in association with the red soils of the Red Bay, Faceville, and 
Orangeburg series, on basins and depression areas in the southwestern 
and south-central parts of the county and north of the town of Central. 
Although the areas are small (many less than 1 acre in size), they are 
numerous. Even though this soil occupies basins and depressions, it 
is sufficiently drained to be used for general farm crops and grasses. 
Its character varies with the texture and color of the surrounding soils, 
the amount of outwash material that has accumulated, and the kind 
of material on which it was deposited. The soil varies in texture from 
sandy loam to loam, the loam predominating. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 10 inches, reddish-brown to weak-red friable loam; a large quantity 
of organic matter, and dark splotches of organic accumulation. 

Subsurface— 

10 to 30 inches, dark reddish-brown to light reddish-brown friable clay 
loam; a large accumulation of organie matter. 

Underlying material— 

30 inches +, gray to light-gray clay loam; many distinct medium to coarse 
mottles or splotches of dark gray, brown, and yellow. 
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This soil is medium to strongly acid and medium to high in fertility, 
and it has a high water-holding capacity. Permeability is moderate 
ie the surface soil and moderate to moderately slow in the subsurface 

ayer. 

Use and management.—Ducker loam is one of the most productive 
soils in the county and has wide crop adaptation. Practically all of it 
is in cultivation, chiefly to corn and hay crops, and fair to good yields 
are obtained with little or no fertilization. Sorghum, lespedeza, 
soybeans, oats, and pasture grasses also give fair to good yields. 
Although cotton yields well, it is generally grown on the surrounding 
soils. This soil is used mostly for feed crops. 

Moisture is ample for large yields, and the use of greensemanure crops 
and mineral fertilizers should build this soil to an unusually high 
productivity. About 60 bushels of corn and comparable yields of 
other crops should be obtained. This soil is ideal for pasture, being 
well suited to Dallisgrass, lespedeza, and white Dutch clover. Excel- 
lent yields are produced, but according to results obtained by the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, 400 to 500 pounds or more 
of basic slag should be used. If basic slag is not used, equivalent 
results can be obtained by using superphosphate and lime. 


DURHAM SERIES 


The soil of the Durham series has a light-gray or pale-yellow friable 
sandy surface soil and a pale-yellow to yellow friable to firm sandy 
clay or clay subsoil. It is the lightest colored soil in the Piedmont 
province part of the county and resembles the Bowie soils of the 
Coastal Plain. It is developed from the weathered products of 
light-colored coarse and medium-grained granite and gneiss and is 
associated with Cecil and Appling soils. It occurs on nearly level to 
gently sloping relief and is moderately well drained. 

The soil is deep. It is used largely for field crops, and productivity 
is low to medium. Considerable increase in yields can be expected 
from good management. 


Durham sandy loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Dg).—This soil is 
similar to Bowie sandy loam of the Coastal Plain in color, relief, and 
crop adaptability. However, it has a heavier subsoil, contains more 
potash in the subsoil, and has different parent material. As the relief 
is smooth, the soil is well suited to intertilled crops and to relatively 
large machinery. Surface runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight to moderate. . Internal drainage is medium. 

Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil-— 

0 to 8 inches, light-gray or pale-yellow friable sandy loam; a small quantity 

of organic matter; weak fine granular structure. 
Subsoil— 

8 to 20 inches, pale-yellow to yellow friable sandy clay loam; weak medium 
blocky structure. 

20 to 30 inches, yellow firm to friable clay or sandy clay; some distinct 
medium to coarse red or brown mottles; moderate medium blocky 
structure. 

Parent material— 
0 to 36 inches, yellow firm compact clay or sandy clay; some distinct 
medium to coarse gray mottles. 

36 inches -+, disintegrated granite and gneiss rock. 
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The depth to the weathered rock material varies from approximately 1 
foot to 3 or 4 feet. Some angular chert and quartz rocks are present, 
but they do not interfere seriously with cultivation. 

Both the surface soil and subsoil are strongly to very strongly acid. 
The soil has a low to fair supply of organic matter, is low to medium in 
fertility, and has moderate water-holding capacity. Permeability 
in the surface soil is moderately rapid and in the subsoil moderate to 
moderately slow. 

Use and management.—Practically all of Durham sandy loam is in 
cultivation, and most areas are used for cotton, corn, and hay crops. 
This soil is also well suited to the production of peanuts, potatoes, 
sugarcane, andsorghum. The quality of sirup from cane is very good. 

This soil is one of the most dependable in dry years. During wet 
springs it is a little slow to warm. It is very responsive to good 
management, has a wide crop adaptation, and is easily tilled. Erosion 
is easily controlled. 


EGAM SERIES 


The soils of this series occur on high first bottoms. They have brown 
to dark-brown friable surface soils and dark-brown very firm compact 
subsurface layers. They have developed from materials washed from 
soils underlain by limestone and mixed with materials from sandstone 
and shale. The relief varies from level to gently sloping. The soils 
are moderately well drained. 


The Egam soils are deep. They are principally in field crops and 
pasture. Productivity is generally low for field. crops, but considerable 
improvement can be expected from better management practices. 
Productivity for pasture is medium, but some increase can be obtained 
by good management. 


Egam silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Ea).—This soil has out- 
washed from the Limestone Valley. In northern Alabama it is gen- 
erally associated with Huntington silt loam, but in this county it is 
associated with Congaree silt loam and occurs on slightly higher posi- 
tions. It occupies level to very gently sloping relief on the first 
bottoms. Surface runoff is very slow to slow, and internal drainage 
is slow. The soil, however, has sufficient drainage except during 
periods of overflow. Since the soil occurs on the higher bottoms and 
overflows usually come in winter and spring months when the land 
is idle, crops are generally not lost. 

Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 


0 to 8 inches, brown to dark-brown friable silt loam; weak fine crumb 
structure. 
Subsurface— 


8 to 50 inches, dark-brown very firm compact clay; a few fine mica flakes; 
weak coarse crumb structure, 
Underlying material— 


50 inches ++, dark yellowish-brown friable loamy fine sand containing 
finely divided mica flakes. 

The soil is medium to slightly acid. It is medium to high in con- 
tent of organic matter and in fertility. It is moderately permeable 
in the surface soil and slowly permeable in the subsurface layer. 
Water-holding capacity is moderate to moderately low. 
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Use and management.—About 90 percent of Egam silt loam is 
cleared land used largely for corn, Johnsongrass, soybeans, lespedeza, 
sorghum, and pasture. Yields on this soil are fair to good, but not 
so good as on the closely associated Congaree soils. 

The soil is well adapted to pasture of lespedeza, Dallisgrass, and 
white Dutch clover. Dallisgrass and white Dutch clover survive 2 or 3 
days’ overflow without serious damage and are therefore especially 
suitable; other pasture grasses are damaged by periods of overflow. 

A livestock program that includes the production of corn, Johnson- 
grass, sorghum, lespedeza, and pasture would be good for this soil if 
basic slag or superphosphate was applied liberally. 


Egam silty clay loam (0 to 6 percent slopes) (Es).—This soil 
occupies slightly higher positions than the silt loam and has a shallower 
surface soil. It occurs on low knolls, small ridges, and slight slopes, 
and when the river overflows, the soil is scoured off and moved:to 
the lower positions. It is associated with Congaree silt loam on the 
overflow bottom, but it does not occupy level relief. Some areas are 
nearly level, having slopes not more than 2 percent in gradient; 
others range from 2 to 6 percent.. On the escarpments or short 
breaks the slopes are steeper. Surface runoff is very slow to medium; 
internal drainage, slow. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 4 inches, brown to dark-brown friable silty clay loam; weak coarse 
erumb structure. 

Subsurface— 

4 to 50 inches, dark-brown very firm compact smooth clay, hard when dry; 
a tew fine mica scales; moderate coarse crumb structure. 

Underlying material— 

50 inches --, dark yellowish-brown friable loamy fine sand containing fine 
mica scales. 

Acidity is medium to slight, organic-matter content and water- 
holding capacity low, and fertility medium. Permeability in the 
surface soil is moderately slow and in the subsurface slow. 

Use and management.—Egam silty clay loam is used largely for 
Johnsongrass, lespedeza, oats, and corn. A livestock program involv- 
ing the production of oats, Johnsongrass, and pasture is one of the 
best uses. Lespedeza, Dallisgrass, and white Dutch clover are excel- 
lent grasses and legumes for pasture. White Dutch clover and 
Dallisgrass withstand 3- or 4-day periods of overflow, but the other 
grasses are damaged. Liberal applications of basic slag or super- 
phosphate are necessary for best pasture development. 

A deficiency of moisture for crops during the hot summer season 
is one of the greatest handicaps to this soil. The droughtiness is the 
result of shallow surface soil, which allows the subsoil to bake and 
become hard. When too dry the soil is too hard to be tilled; when too 
wet it is extremely sticky and plastic. For most satisfactory farm- 
ing, the soil must be plowed when the moisture. condition is best. 
Farm machinery can be used satisfactorily. 


FACEVILLE SERIES 


The soils of the Faceville series (included in the Ruston series in 
older soil surveys) have light-gray to brown sandy surface soils and 
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red friable sandy clay subsoils. They have developed from thick 
beds of unconsolidated acid sandy loams and sandy clays of the 
Coastal Plain. In places small rounded quartz gravel is character- 
istic of the profile. The relief ranges from nearly level or undulating 
to strongly sloping or hilly, and all areas are well drained. 

These soils are deep. They are used largely for field crops and 
forest. Some parts are used for pasture and truck and garden crops, 
and some are lying idle. Productivity for field crops is usually 
medium to low, but it is relatively high for cotton on some of the soils. 
Considerable improvement in productivity can be made by good 
management. 


Faceville gravelly sandy loam, thick-surface phase (0 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Fc).—There is a larger quantity of small rounded quartz 
ravel in the surface soil and subsoil than in that of Faceville sandy 
oam, thick-surface phase. The soil occurs in the northwestern part of 
the county in close association with other Faceville and some Bowie 
soils, The relief, seldom exceeding 5 percent, averages about 3 per- 
cent. Surface runoff is slow to medium; internal drainage, medium. 
The more sloping areas can be protected against erosion by terraces. 
Profile characteristics: 
Surface soil— 
0 to 8 inches, light-gray to very pale-brown very friable sandy loam of 
weak fine granular structure; 20 to 40 percent of the surface mass is 
composed of rounded quartz gravel varying in diameter from % to 2 
inches, 
8 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown to light yellowish-brown friable sandy loam 
containing some gravel; essentially no structure. 
Subsoil— 
14 to 36 inches, red friable sandy clay; weak to moderate fine to medium 
blocky structure; may contain a little gravel. 
Parent material— 


36 inches +, reddish-yellow to brownish-yellow friable sandy clay; some fine 
splotches of gray and brown; underlain at 40 to 60 inches by stratified 
sand, gravel, and clay. 

All layers of the profile are strongly acid. The soil has a fair to 
medium supply of organic matter, medium fertility, and moderate to 
high water-holding capacity. Permeability in the surface soil is mod- 
erately rapid and in the subsoil moderate. 

Included are areas of Orangeburg gravelly fine sandy loam that were 
too small to separate on the map, and some small gravel-free areas. 
ae included areas have the same agricultural uses as the Faceville 
soil. 

Use and management.—-Faceville gravelly sandy loam, thick-surface 
phase, is a desirable agricultural soil. About 77 percent of it is cleared 
and for the most part cultivated annually. It is well suited to the 
crops commonly grown in the region, is easily tilled, and is responsive 
to good management. General farm crops, including cotton, corn, 
oats, hay, and sorghum, are produced. Land not cleared is in forest 
of old-field and shortleaf pines, post oak, sweetgum, and other less 
important species. 


Faceville sandy loam, thick-surface phase (0 to 5 percent slopes) 
(Fr).—This soil is closely associated with and related to the Orange- 
burg and Red Bay soils, but the lower surface soil layer is lighter red 
than that of the Orangeburg. Most areas can be used for cultivated 
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crops because of the nearly level to undulating relief, which seldom 
exceeds 5 percent. Surface runoff is slow to medium; the more sloping 
areas require some protection from erosion. Internal drainage is 
medium. 
Profile characteristics: 
Surface soil— 
0 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown very friable sandy loam; weak fine granular 
structure. 
8 to 14 inches, yellowish-red to light yellowish-brown friable sandy loam; 
essentially no structure. 
Subsoil— 
14 to 36 inches, red friable sandy clay; weak to moderate fine to medium 
blocky structure. 
Parent material— 


36 inches +, yellowish-red friable sandy clay containing many medium 
distinct red mottles; usually grades into sandy and gravelly material 
somewhere between 40 and 60 inches below the surface. 

This soil is strongly acid. It has a fair to medium organic-matter 
content, medium fertility, and moderate to high water-holding capac- 
ity. Permeability in the surface soil is moderately rapid and in the 
subsoil moderate. 

Included are few small areas of Orangeburg and Bowie soils that 
have the same land use as the Faceville soil. A few gravelly areas 
are also included. The gravel does not seriously interfere with culti- 
vation and may be beneficial for the production of cotton, as it causes 
the soil to warm earlier in spring. 

Use and management.—Faceville sandy loam, thick-surface phase, 
is one of the important agricultural soils in the county. About 88 
percent is in cultivation. The soil is well suited to all locally grown 
crops, is easily tilled, and is responsive to good management. Tractors 
can be used satisfactorily on its nearly level to gently sloping fields. 
Cotton, corn, oats, and soybean hay are the principal crops. 


Faceville sandy loam, sloping thick-surface phase (6 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Fp).—This phase has more sloping relief than the normal 
phase, and under similar treatment it has undergone more severe 
erosion. The surface soil is thinner and browner in many places, and 
in a few places shallow gullies have formed. This strongly acid soil is 
scattered over the northwestern, western, and south-central parts of 
the county. Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and the soil is moder- 
ately to highly susceptible to erosion. The 6- to 12-percent slopes are 
uniform, and terracing is feasible. Carefully constructed terraces are 
sufficient in most locations, but permanent cover crops like kudzu or 
sericea lespedeza are more satisfactory on some of the steeper slopes. 

Many small eroded areas have a shallow sandy surface soil and are 
less productive than the rest of the soil. Some areas have a large 
amount of gravel. The gravel, however, does not interfere seriously 
with cultivation but hastens cotton growth in spring by causing the 
soil to warm earlier. 

Use and management—Where Faceville sandy loam, sloping 
thick-surface phase, has been managed carefully, it is fairly productive. 
It responds to good management, is fairly easily tilled, retains moisture 
for growing crops, and has a wide crop adaptation. About 58 percent 
is cleared, and the rest is in forest of old-field and shortleaf pines, 
post, blackjack, and red oaks, sweetgum, and hickory. The cleared 
areas are used largely for tilled crops of cotton, corn, cowpeas, soy- 
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beans, lespedeza, sorghum, and some truck and garden crops. Liberal 
applications of fertilizer are needed for best crop production. Areas 
too steep for tilled crops can be planted to kudzu or sericea lespedeza, 
which may be used for temporary grazing or may be harvested for hay. 
They should receive liberal applications of basic slag or of super- 
phosphate and lime. 


Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams, hilly phases (13 to 30 percent 
slopes) (Fa).—This complex consists of mixtures of small areas of 
Bowie gravelly sandy loam, hilly phase, and Faceville gravelly sandy 
loam, hilly phase, that cannot be separated on a map of the cae used.5 
It. occupies steep slopes in the northwestern and southeastern parts of 
the county and is too hilly, broken, and subject to erosion for general 
crop use. 

Use and management.—This complex is generally suited only to 
forest, but a very small percentage is cleared land in pasture, cotton, 
or corn, Fair yields are obtained on the spots cleared until erosion 
makes their cultivation impractical. These areas are then used for 
pasture, but the lespedeza, if grazed, makes a scant growth. Kudzu 
is the best crop for the open areas, as it retards erosion and supplies 
temporary pasture. 

Most of this soil complex is and should be in forest. Adequate 
measures to prevent fire are practically the only requisite for the 
reestablishment of a good loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pine forest 
cover in areas where enough trees remain to afford mast for reseeding. 
This land is suitable for game preserves. Underbrush and cane 
growth along streams might support deer; nuts, beggarwecds, mast, 
native vetch, and seeds of native lespedeza, French mulberry, and 
dogwood are enough to feed quail and turkey. 


Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams, sloping phases (6 to 12 per- 
cent slopes) (FB).—Small areas of intricately mixed sloping phases of 
Faceville and Bowie gravelly sandy loams make up this complex. 
The Bowie soil has a grayish-brown to pale-yellow surface soil and a 
yellow or yellowish-brown friable subsoil with some red mottles in the 
lower part, whereas the Faceville soil has yellowish-brown to yellowish- 
red surface soil and a red friable subsoil. 

A large quantity of small rounded quartz gravel is on the surface 
and mixed with the surface soil. It occurs to a less extent in the sub- 
soil. The soils of this complex are strongly acid. They occupy large 
areas in the northwestern, western, and eastern parts of the county. 
The slopes (commonly 7 to 8 percent) are complex, necessitating 
crooked terraces for erosion control. Erosion is severe on tilled areas 
that are not carefully terraced. 

Use and management.—Approximately 73 percent of the sloping 
phases of Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams is in forest of old-field 
and shortleaf pines, post oak, and sweetgum, The rest is in row 
crops, kudzu, pasture, or idle land. The more mildly sloping areas 
are used for cultivated crops, chiefly cotton and corn. Fair to good 
yields are produced. Kudzu is an excellent temporary grazing or hay 
crop and is also excellent for erosion control. 


5¥For descriptions of the separate soils see Faceville sandy loam and Bowie 
sandy loam soils (pp. 46 and 27). They are, respectively, the same except for 
content of gravel. 
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The surface soils of the Gilead series are light gray to pale yellow 
or grayish brown, and the subsoils are yellow to pale-yellow or yellow- 
ish-brown compact or feebly cemented sandy clay. The Gilead soils 
are more leached in the surface layer than the Bowie soils; their sandy 
surface soils rest directly on the compacted layer, and they are heavier 
in the parent material layer. They have developed from sandy loams 
and sandy clay loams of the Coastal Plain and usually occur near the 
boundary of the Piedmont province. These well to somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils have nearly level to rolling or sloping relief. 

The Gilead soils are deep to very deep. They are used principally 
for field crops and forest; some areas are lying idle. Crop productivity 
is generally low but can be much improved by good soil management. 


Gilead sandy loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Ga).—Relief, land use, 
and management requirements are similar to those of the associated 
Bowie sandy loam, but Gilead sandy loam differs in having somewhat 
lower productivity and a heavier and more compacted subsoil. It 
occurs mainly in a belt through the central part of the county, generally 
located between the associated Bowie sandy loam and Gilead sandy 
loam, eroded phase. It has nearly level to gently undulating or gently 
sloping relief. Surface runoff is slow to rapid, and internal drainage is 
slow. Practically all areas need terracing. As they are on simple 
slopes, most fields, even though terraced, can be farmed satisfactorily 
with power machinery. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, light-gray to pale-yellow loose sandy loam; structureless. 

6 to 15 inches, very pale-brown friable sandy loam or loose loamy sand; 
essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

15 to 32 inches, yellow to pale-yellow compact or feebly cemented sandy 
clay; moderate to strong coarse blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

32 inches +, yellow to reddish-yellow firm compact sandy clay; some medium 
distinct gray and brown mottles; sand and gravel occur in many loca- 
tions at depths of 4 to 10 feet. 

Some areas have only an 8- to 10-inch sandy surface layer over heavy 
sandy clay subsoil. These areas are more subject to erosion and have 
lower crop production than areas where the surface soil is deeper. 
Small rounded quartz gravel that does not seriously interfere with 
cultivation is present in many places. 

Both the surface soil and subsoil are strongly acid and need lime for 
best crop production. The soil is low in organic matter and fertility. 
It has moderate to high water-holding capacity. Permeability in the 
surface soil is moderately rapid and in the subsoil slow. 

Use and management.—Approximately 80 percent of Gilead sandy 
loam is cleared and used largely for cotton, corn, hay, peanuts, and 
oats. Fairly high yields are obtained under good management, and 
most of the soil is well managed. The soil is generally owned in small 
tracts and operated by the owners. 

This sandy loam has good moisture conditions for crops, has wide 
crop adaptation, is easily tilled, has favorable relief, and is responsive 
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to good management. It is therefore well suited to most locally grown 
crops, except pasture grasses, and to any of the crop rotation systems 
suited to the farm program. 


Gilead sandy loam, eroded phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (GB).— 
The long, narrow, irregularly shaped areas of this soil occupy positions 
intermediate between the sandy soils of the southern part of the 
county and the red hills of the north-central and northeastern parts. 
Tt usually occurs on ridgetops, but a few acres are near the base of 
slopes. It has gently sloping to sloping relief. Terrace construction is 
difficult, as extremely crooked terraces are required. These are hard 
to maintain, since runoff is rapid as a result of the sloping topography 
and the slowly pervious subsoil. This soil is the result of sheet erosion 
of the normal phase. Because erosion has not been uniform over the 
area, the surface soil varies in depth from place to place, and locally 
all or most of the original sandy covering has been removed. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 5 inches, light-gray to pale-yellow very friable loamy sand to friable 
sandy loam; essentially no structure; rounded quartz gravel in some 
areas, 

5 to 7 inches, yellow friable sandy loam; essentially no structure, 

Subsoil— 

7 to 19 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown compact but brittle sandy clay, 
hard when dry; moderate to strong coarse blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

9 to 40 inches, slightly compact heavy sandy clay or clay; distinctly 
mottled light gray, yellow, and brown. 

40 inches +, stratified sand, gravel, and heavy clay; the depth to this layer 
varies from 37 to 60 ine voles, 

Areas are extremely spotty in appearance and in productive capac- 
ity. Small spots having the surface soil completely removed by ero- 
sion and the compact sandy clay exposed are common. They have 
low yields. Other small spots that have a surface depth of 8 to 12 
inches are also common and give good yields under good management. 
The foregoing profile is intermediate between these extremes. 

This eroded phase is strongly acid and low in organic matter and 
fertility. It has moderately low to low water-holding capacity. The 
surface soil is moderately permeable, and the subsoil slowly permeable. 

Use and management.—Approximately 78 percent of Gilead sandy 
loam, eroded phase, is cleared, but not more than 60 percent is cul- 
tivated annually. The small irregularly shaped fields make the use of 
power machinery impractical. Abandoned eroded areas are growing 
up in sedgegrass, briers, sweetgum, and old-field pine. Forest areas 
grow principally old-field pine and shortleaf pine, post and red oaks, 
and sweetgum. 

The crops most commonly grown—cotton, corn, oats, and hay— 
give fair yields under good management. Cotton and oats are well 
suited, as they are able to extract moisture from the soil. 

This soil requires careful management practices that will conserve 
and maintain its productive capacity. Increasing attention is being 
given to erosion-control and growing of soil-building crops with clean- 
cultivated crops. It is important that erosion be held in check and 
that organic matter be added to the soil by growing legume crops. 

304192554 
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Kudzu or sericea lespedeza is being used on some of the more rolling 
areas for erosion control and as a hay and temporary pasture crop. 


Gilead sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 12 percent. slopes) 
(Gc).—This phase differs from the sloping phase in that it is more 
eroded, is more droughty for crops, and has more limited agricultural 
possibilities. It occupies an intermediate position between the sand 
soils of the southern and western parts of the county and the red hills 
of the northeastern part. The largest and most extensive areas are 
northeast of Wetumpka along New Georgia Road and in the vicinity. 
of Claud; many others are scattered over the east-central part of the 
county. This soil occurs on rolling ridgetops and on areas sloping 
toward streams. The slopes are irregular and choppy. ‘This relief 
and the compact character of the subsoil cause rapid surface runoff 
and severe erosion. Terrace construction and maintenance are 
difficult. The soil is droughty where the sandy clay is near the 
surface. Like Gilead sandy loam, eroded phase, this soil is strongly 
acid and low in organic matter and fertility. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown very friable loamy sand to 
friable sandy loam; essentially structureless; some small rounded 
gravel in places. 

Subsoil— 


5 to 22 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown compact but brittle sandy clay; 
hard when dry; moderate to strong coarse blocky structure. 


Parent material— 

22 to 40 inches, firm sandy clay or clay distinctly mottled light gray, yellow, 
and brown; underlain by stratified sand and gravel at 40 to 50 inches_ 

Areas of this soil gre extremely different in appearance and pro- 
ductive capacity, but they are too intricately associated to be sepa- 
rated on the map. Some small spots with the surface soil completely 
removed by erosion have a very low crop production; others with a 
surface depth of 8 to 12 inches produce good yields under good man- 
agement. 

Use and management-—Approximately 40 percent, of the eroded 
sloping phase of Gilead sandy loam is cleared, but not more than 25 
percent is cultivated ; the rest is lying idle or used for pasture. Many 
areas have been abandoned and are growing old-field and shortleaf 
pines, post oak, and sweetgum. The cultivated areas are used largely 
for cotton, hay, and corn, and low yields are generally obtained. 
Corn is grown only on the small areas where erosion has been less 
severe. Fields are irregularly shaped, rows are extremely crooked, 
and large machinery is not adapted. Kudzu is slow to become estab- 
lished on this soil, but when once established it retards erosion and 
supplies some grazing or hay. ‘Timber production is one of the best 
uses for the sail 


Gilead sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 12 percent slopes) (Gp).— 
This phase occurs on more sloping relief and is less uniform in thickness 
of the surface soil than the normal phase. Surface runoff is medium 
to rapid, internal drainage slow, and the erosion hazard high. ‘The 
soil areas are small and scattered. 
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Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown loose sandy loam; essentially no structure. 

6 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown friable sandy loam or loamy sand; essen- 
tially structureless. 

Subgoil— 

12 to 20 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown compact but brittle sandy clay; 
hard when dry; moderate to strong coarse blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

20 inches +, brownish-yellow firm sandy clay; yellowish-red and very 
pale-brown distinct medium mottles common; a sand and gravel 
layer underlies this soil at 4 to 10 feet. 

The surface depth is variable. In some places the surface soil is 
completely removed and the underlying heavy sandy clay subsoil is 
exposed; in others, the soil is a loamy sand to depths of 25 to 30 inches. 
The more sandy areas are usually the most productive. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter and fertility, and 
moderately low to low in water-holding capacity. Permeability is 
moderately rapid in the surface soil and slow in the subsoil. 

Use and management.—About 54 percent of Gilead sandy loam, 
sloping phase, is cleared and planted chiefly to cotton, corn, hay, and 
peanuts. Yields are low but they can be increased by the use of 
adequate mineral fertilizer and by turning under organic matter in 
the form of winter or summer legumes. 

Although terracing is difficult in this soil, terraces as well as crop 
rotation are needed for soil conservation. Fertility is inherently low, 
but response to good management is fair and tillage is relatively easy. 
Large machinery, however, is unsuited, as the fields are small and 
irregularly shaped. The sloping and eroded areas should be planted 
to kudzu or some other perennial crop. 

The forested areas consist mostly of old-field and shortleaf pines, 
post oak, and sweetgum. 

HELENA SERIES 


The Helena soils in the upper surface soil are very dark grayish 
brown to gray and in the lower part light yellowish brown to pale 
yellow. The subsoil is light yellowish-brown to gray firm heavy clay 
that is slightly plastic when wet. It contains many light-gray, brown, 
and red mottles. These soils are derived from weathered products of 
binary or aplitic granite and are locally influenced by materials from 
basic rocks of the Piedmont province. Internal drainage is slow owing 
to the heavy clay subsoil, and the soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
Surface relief ranges from nearly level to hilly or strongly sloping. 

These soils are moderately deep to deep (between 20 and 60 inches). 
They are used mainly for field crops, pasture, and forest, and some 
range land. Productivity for the field crops is medium to low and 
for pasture medium. Considerably improved productivity is obtained 
by the use of good soil management practices. 


Helena loamy sand (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Hs).—This soil has a 
deeper sandy surface than Helena sandy loam, Surface runoff is slow 
to medium; internal drainage is slow. Erosion hazard is slight to 
moderate. The uniform and simple slopes permit fairly easy terrace 
construction and maintenance and the use of farm machinery. 
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Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray or light brownish-gray loose loamy sand; weak 
fine granular structure. 

7. to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown friable sandy loam; essentially 
structureless. 

Subsoil— 

18 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown firm heavy clay, plastic when wet; 
many prominent medium mottles of brown and yellow and some of 
red; strong medium blocky to massive structure. 

Parent material— 


40 inches +, mixed light-gray, dark grayish-brown, and yellowish-red 
disintegrated aplitic granite. 
In a few places small angular quartz fragments that do not seriously 
interfere with cultivation are on the surface. 

The soil is strongly acid and low in organic matter and fertility and 
has a moderate water-holding capacity. Permeability in the surface 
soil is moderately rapid and in the subsoil slow. 

Use and management.—The 69 percent of Helena loamy sand that 
is cleared is used largely for cotton, corn, oats, and hay crops. The 
rest is in forest of sweetgum, post oak, and old-field pine. Most of 
the cropped areas are well managed. Although sericea lespedeza is 
not grown at present, it should do well on this soil. 


Helena sandy loam (2 to 6 percent slopes) (H.a).—This soil occurs 
in the Piedmont province on undulating to sloping positions. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid, but a few small areas are almost level and 
not sufficiently drained for best crop production. Erosion is active 
and destructive on the more sloping areas under clean cultivation. 
Each inch of surface soil lost is serious, as the closer the heavy subsoil is 
to the surface, the less productive the soil. Most of the slopes are 
fairly uniform, and terraces can be constructed and maintained effec- 
tively. The terraces, however, must be high enough to impound the 
water and allow it to be absorbed gradually, as downward movement 
of water is retarded by the heavy subsoil. 

Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown to gray friable sandy loam; in places 
contains }4- to 3-inch quartz fragments; weak fine granular structure. 

7 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown to pale-yellow friable sandy loam; 
essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

10 to 36 inches, light yellowish-brown firm heavy clay, slightly plastic 
when wet; many prominent light-gray and red medium mottles; 
strong medium blocky or massive structure. 

Parent material— 

36 inches +, mixed light-gray, dark grayish-brown, and yellowish-red 
disintegrated aplitic granite. 

Many areas have angular quartz fragments on the surface, but these 
do not seriously interfere with cultivation. ; a 

_ Both the surface soil and subsoil are strongly acid. The soil is low 
in organic matter and fertility. Permeability is moderately rapid in 
the surface soil and slow in the subsoil. 

Use and management.—Approximately 70 percent of Helena sandy 
loam has been cleared of timber. About half is used for cropland, and 
the rest is in pasture. Under prevailing practices fair yields of the 
principal crops are obtained. Sorghum is also grown. Sweetgum, 
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old-field pine, and post oak constitute most of the timber on forested 
areas. The soil retains a fair quantity of moisture and is fairly well 
suited to pasture; it supports lespedeza, Dallisgrass, and some carpet- 
grass. These grasses give excellent results if either superphosphate 
and lime or basic slag is applied. 


Helena sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 18 percent slopes) (Hc).— 
This soil is more sloping to hilly, more eroded, and less used for crops 
than the normal phase. It has a gray sandy loam surface soil about 
8 inches thick over a gray, firm, heavy clay (plastic when wet) subsoil 
with many prominent brown, red, and yellow medium-sized mottles. 
In some locations 1- to 6-inch quartz fragments on the surface interfere 
with cultivation. Rainfall is not absorbed readily, and the rapid 
' yunoff causes severe erosion in the tilled areas and an appreciable 
quantity in the forested areas. 

Use and management.—About 28 percent of Helena sandy loam, 
rolling phase was cleared of timber and planted to row crops. How- 
ever, because of the heavy, sticky character of the soil and ‘its sus- 
ceptibility to erosion, a large part of the cleared area has been allowed 
to develop into native pasture of lespedeza, carpetgrass, and Dallis- 
grass, for which it is well suited. Only a small percentage is being 
used for tilled crops, mostly cotton. 

Judging by results obtained by the Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
iment Station on a similar soil, this soil is well suited to sericea 
lespedeza. 

The soil is especially well suited to the production of old-field pine. 
Adequate measures to prevent fire are necessary for reestablishment 
of a good loblolly and shortleaf pine forest cover. Longleaf and 
slash pines generally require planting. Game preserves could be 
established, as enough nuts, beggarweed, mast, native vetch, native 
lespedeza, French mulberry, dogwood, and other food is produced for 
quail and turkeys. 

HOULKA SERIES 


The Houlka soils, on alluvial fans and overflow first bottoms, are 
derived from materials washed from both the calcareous prairies and 
from acid sandy soils of the Coastal Plain. They are generally com- 
posed of interstratified sands and clays. Dark-gray -heavy clay 
constitutes most of the profile. The soils occupy level to slightly 
depressed positions and are somewhat poorly drained. 

These soils are deep. They are used chiefly for pasture and hay. 
Productivity is low to medium. Much improvement in productivity 
is possible under better management, especially adequate fertilization. 


Houlka soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Hp).-—These first bottom soils 
are derived from materials washed from a mixture of Black Belt or 
limeland soils (Vaiden clay) and acid sandy soils of the Coastal Plain. 
Surface runoff is very slow and internal drainage is slow. Practically 
all of the Houlka soils are confined to an area south of Wetumpka. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 


0 to 18 inches, dark-gray to dark-brown firm clay; sticky when wet; weak 
medium blocky structure. 
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Surface— 

18 to 30 inches, gray sandy material, usually loamy sand to sandy loam; 
essentially structureless; in places material extends to a depth of 40 
inches before a change is evident. 

Underlying material— 

30 inches +, light-gray friable silty clay loam to clay; some distinct medium 

mottles of yellow and brown. 


The profiles vary from place to place according to the quantity of sand 
that has been intermixed with the clay. In many places clay and sand 
layers alternate. Some spots are neutral, others are strongly acid. 

These soils are medium acid throughout. They have a medium 
organic-matter content and medium to high fertility. Water-holding 
capacity is moderate. The surface and subsurface soils are slowly 
permeable. 

Use and management.—Houlka soils are used almost entirely for 
pasture and hay and some corn. They are especially well suited to 
Dallisgrass, Johnsongrass, black medic, soybeans, white Dutch clover, 
oats, and sorghum. An application of 400 to 600 pounds an acre of 
basic slag or an equivalent amount of siperphosphate promotes large 
yields of pasture grasses and legumes. 


HUCKABEE SERIES 


The soils of the Huckabee series (formerly included in the Kalmia 
series) have light-gray, pale-yellow, or gray surface soils and yellow 
to pale-yellow, or very pale-brown subsurface layers. They closely 
resemble the members of the Lakeland series of the uplands. They 
occur along streams of the Coastal Plain region on terrace positions 
lying largely above overflow. These soils are sandy and have developed 
from materials washed from light-colored acid soils of the Coastal 
Plain, but in some places there is a slight admixture of materials from 
soils of the Piedmont province. They occupy level to gently sloping 
positions. They are somewhat excessively to excessively drained be- 
cause their porous sandy profiles allow rapid internal water movement. 

These soils are deep to very deep. ‘They are used principally for 
field crops and forest. Productivity for crops is low to very low but 
it can be considerably improved by good management. 


Huckabee loamy sand (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Hr).—This soil 
differs from’ Kalmia sandy loam in that it is more sandy, more subject 
to leaching, and lighter in color. The excellent relief favors the use of 
large machinery, and the soil seldom requires terracing. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium, and the soil is only slightly to moderately 
susceptible to erosion. : 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray to pale-yellow loose loamy sand containing a small 


quantity of organic matter; weak fine granular structure. 
Subsurface— 


7 to 36 inches, yellow to pale-yellow loose loamy sand; structureless. 
Underlying material— 
36 inches +, yellow friable sandy loam grading into stratified sand, gravel, 
and clay at 4 to 6 fect. 
Included with this soil are small areas of Kalmia sandy loam, In- 
dependence loamy sand, a poorly drained phase of Huckabee loamy 
sand, and a few gravelly areas. 
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The profile is strongly acid and low in fertility. Permeability is 
moderately rapid throughout the soil; water-holding capacity is 
moderately low. 

Use and management.—General farm crops such as cotton, corn, 
hay, and oats are being grown on most of the 73 percent of Huckabee 
loamy sand that is cleared. Although this soil is well suited to these 
crops, it is better suited to peanuts, truck crops, grapes, and water- 
melons. 

This is a fair soil for most locally grown crops, as it drains rapidly, 
warms early in spring, is easily tilled, and retains a fair quantity of 
moisture. It is, however, subject to leaching of its soluble plant 
nutrients, and large quantities or frequent applications of fertilizer 
are therefore required annually. Turning under organic matter in the 
form of vetch or Austrian, peas is especially recommended. 

Experiments conducted on similar soils by the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station indicate that large yields of most locally grown 
crops may be obtained on this soil by regular use of cover crops in the 
rotation, 


Huckabee sand (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Hr).—This, the most sandy 
soil of the terraces, is somewhat comparable to Lakeland sand of the 
Coastal Plain uplands. ‘The relief is nearly level to very gently 
sloping or gently undulating. Surface runoff is slow to medium, 
internal drainage rapid,and the erosion hazard slight to moderate. 
The soil occurs on high terraces bordering the Coosa and Tallapoosa 
Rivers; the largest areas are near Millbrook and in the south-central 
and southeastern parts of the county. It is susceptible to leaching 
of its soluble plant nutrients. If satisfactory yields are to be obtained, 
fertilizer and organic matter must be added annually to replace those 
removed by the heavy rains. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, gray loose sand containing a small quantity of organic 
matter; essentially no structure. 

Subsurface— 

6 to 50 inches, very pale-brown loose incoherent sand or fine sand; essen- 
tially structureless. 

Underlying material— 

50 inches -++, yellow sand usually extending to a depth of 6 to 8 feet; may 
grade at varying depths into pale-yellow sandy clay in which some 
gray mottles are distinct. 


Small areas of Independence sand, which are brown in color and 
generally more productive than Huckabee sand, are included. A few 
small areas of Huckabee loamy sand, much more productive than this 
soil, are also included. 

This soil is strongly to very strongly acid, low in organic matter, 
and very low in fertility. It is rapidly permeable throughout and has 
low to very low water-holding capacity. 

Use and management.-—Approximately 73 percent of Huckabee sand 
is cleared; the rest is in forest, prideipally old-field pine and post oak. 
The cleared areas are used for corn, cotton, oats, peanuts, potatoes, 
‘sorghum, and watermelons. Soils of this character in other parts of 
the State are used almost entirely for peanuts, which are rotated with 
cotton or truck crops,-principally peas and watermelons. 
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Experiments conducted by the Alabama Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicate that fair to good yields of crops may be obtained 
when good management practices are used. 


INDEPENDENCE SERIES 


The surface layer of the soil of the Independence series (formerly 
included in the Cahaba series) is grayish brown to yellowish brown, 
and the subsurface layer light brown to yellowish brown. The soil is 
sandy. It occurs on stream terraces along the large streams and lies 
well above ordinary overflows. It is derived from materials washed 
principally from the upland soils of the Coastal Plain. The open 
porous profile causes the soil to be somewhat excessively drained. 

The soil is deep to very deep. It is used largely for field crops. 
Productivity is usually low, but considerable improvement can be 
expected from better management practices. 


Independence loamy sand (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Ia).—This soil 
differs from Cahaba sandy loam principally in texture and to a certain 
extent in color and consistence. It is similar to Eustis loamy sand, a 
reddish soil not mapped in this county, but occupies terrace rather 
than upland positions. Terracing is rarely needed, as relief is excellent 
(early level to very gently sloping). Surface runoff is slow and 
internal drainage medium to rapid. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to brown loose loamy sand; weak fine granular 
structure. 

Subsurface— 

7 to 30 inches, light-brown to yellowish-brown loose loamy sand; essen- 
tially no structure. 

Underlying material— 

30 inches +, brown to yellowish-brown friable sandy loam, grading into 
stratified sand, gravel, and heavy clay at depths of 4 to 6 feet. 
A few small areas of Independence fine sand and Huckabee loamy 
sand having the same general agricultural possibilities as Independ- 
ence loamy sand are included with it. 

Both the surface soil and subsurface layer are medium to strongly 
acid. The soil is low in organic matter and low to medium in fertility. 
It has moderately rapid permeability throughout. 

Use and management.—About 90 percent of Independence loamy 
sand is cleared; most of it is used for general farm crops—cotton, corn, 
hay, and oats. It is well suited to these crops, but is best used for 
peanuts, truck crops, grapes, and peaches. 

It is a good soil for most locally grown crops, as it drains rapidly, 
warms early in spring, is easilly tilled, retains a fair quantity of 
moisture, and is level enough for the use of farm machinery. On the 
other hand, it is subject to leaching of its soluble plant nutrients and 
requires large applications of fertilizer annually. Turning under large 
quantities of organic matter in the form of legumes is especially 
recommended. 

IZAGORA SERIES 


The soil of the Izagora series (included in the Kalmia series in older 
soil surveys) is somewhat similar to Kalmia soils in the surface and 
upper subsoil layers and has characteristics similar to the Flint or Leaf 
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soils (not mapped in this county) in the lower subsoil. It occurs on 
stream terraces along the streams in the Coastal Plain and has formed 
from materials washed from acid upland soils. It occupies level or 
nearly level positions. The lower part of the subsoil is firm clay or 
fine sandy clay and is slowly permeable; for this feason the soil is only 
moderately well drained. 

The Izagora soil is deep. It is used largely for field crops and forest. 
Productivity for crops is low, but by better management practices the 
productivity level can be raised considerably. 


Izagora loamy fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Is).—This soil has 
a surface soil and upper subsoil similar to those of Kalmia sandy loam, 
but a lower firm subsoil similar to that of Leaf or Flint soils (not 
mapped in this county). It occurs on level or nearly level relief. 
Surface runoff is slow to very slow and internal drainage is medium 
to slow. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown loose loamy fine sand containing some 
organic matter; weak fine granular structure. 

6 to 18 inches, light olive-brown loose loamy fine sand or friable fine sandy 
loam; essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

18 to 26 inches, light yellowish-brown friable fine sandy clay loam; weak 
medium blocky structure. 

26 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown firm clay or heavy fine sandy clay; many 
strong-brown and light-gray distinct medium-sized mottles; moderate 
medium blocky structure; some small scales of mica and soft iron 
concretions. 

Underlying material— 

40 inches ++, light-gray friable loamy fine sand containing some small 

seales of mica. 


Small areas of sand pockets and a few wet spots are included with this 
soil. In some locations, especially south of Wetumpka, the soil is not 
so deep as described above; the heavy-clay is only 10 to 14 inches be- 
neath the surface and is more sticky and plastic. 

The soil is strongly acid, fair to low in organic matter, and medium 
to low in fertility. Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface soil 
and slow in the subsoil. The water-holding capacity is moderate. 

Use and management.—Crops, chiefly cotton, corn, and oats, are on 
epeut 75 percent of Izagora loamy finesand. Acre yields are relatively 
ow. 

As the sandy surface soil is deep, it is subject to leaching. Liberal 
applications of fertilizer are necessary annually in order to maintain 
productivity. The continuing use of leguminous cover and green- 
manure crops in rotation with general farm crops will help to maintain 
productivity. Experiments conducted by the Alabama Agriculture 
Experiment Station on a soil similar to this one indicate that good 
yields of corn may be obtained following a legume crop that has been 
turned under. If liberally fertilized, aitier crops, particularly cotton, 
give satisfactory yields when used in a cotton, legume, and corn 
rotation. 

JAMISON SERIES 


The soil of the Jamison series is derived from recent colluvial 
materials that have rolled, sloughed, or washed from Bowie, Gilead, 
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and other gray soils of the Coastal Plain. It is light gray or gray in 
the surface soil and light brownish-gray in the subsurface layer. It is 
normally sufficiently well drained for crops, even though it dries out 
later than the associated upland soils. 

The soil is deep. It is used principally for field crops, pasture, and 
forest. Productivity for crops and pasture is medium. Much higher 
productivity is obtained under suitable management practices, 
including proper fertilization. 


Jamison fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (JA).—This gray soil 
occupies basins, depressions, and similar areas of level or neatly level 
relief at the base of upland slopes. Surface runoff is slow, and internal 
drainage is medium. Some of the more nearly level areas have been 
artificially drained and are suitable for most locally grown crops. This 
soil is located principally in numerous small areas in the northwestern 
and western parts of the county. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 8 inches, light-gray to gray friable fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand; 
fair quantity of organic matter; weak fine granular structure, 

Subsurface— 

8 to 30 inches, light brownish-gray friable fine sandy loam containing 
splotches of organic matter; essentially no structure. 

Underlying material— 

© inches ++, gray to light-gray or pale-yellow friable sandy clay loam; 
some distinct medium mottles of brown. 
There are many variations in depth, texture, and color. 

The soil is strongly acid. It contains a fair to medium supply of 
organic matter and is medium in fertility. Permeability is moderately 
rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the subsurface layer. 

Use and management.—Approximately 69 percent of Jamison fine 
sandy loam is cleared; the rest grows principally sweetgum and some 
old-field pine. The cleared areas are used for corn, soybeans, lespedeza, 
sorghum, and pasture, and yields are above the average for the county. 
Very little fertilizer is used, but the use of either basic slag or lime and 
superphosphate, followed by a legume crop to be turned under, would 
increase the yields, especially for sorghum, soybeans, and lespedeza. 
The moisture supply is usually ample for crops. A few areas are 
planted, to cotton, and when the soil is properly fertilized and other 
appropriate management practices are used, yields are good to excellent. 

Many areas make good pasture of white Dutch clover, lespedeza, 
and Dallisgrass. An application of 300 to 500 pounds an acre of basic 
slag or an equivalent quantity of lime and superphosphate is recom- 
mended by the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station. 


KALMIA SERIES 


The surface layers of the soils of this series are dark grayish-brown 
or light brownish-gray to pale yellow, and the subsoils are predomi- 
nantly yellow. They closely resemble the members of the Bowie series 
of the uplands. They occur along streams of the Coastal Plain region 
on terrace positions lying largely above overflow. These soils have 
developed from material washed from acid soils of the Coastal Plain, 
but in some places there is a slight admixture of materials from soils 
of the Piedmont province. They occupy practically level positions and 
are moderately well drained. 
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The Kalmia soils are deep to very deep. They are used largely for 
field crops and forest. Productivity for the crops is medium under 
common management, but much improvement can be expected if the 
better management practices are used. 


Kalmia loamy sand (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Ks).—This soil differs 
from Kalmia sandy loam in having a coarser surface soil and a subsoil 
that is 18 to 24 inches below the surface. The topography is nearly 
level to very gently sloping, and erosion is negligible. Terraces may 
be helpful in a few places, but they are seldom needed. This soil has 
slow surface runoff and medium internal drainage. As the soil is sandy 
and porous, percolating rainwater may remove the soluble plant nu- 
trients from the surface soil before plants can use them. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown to light brownish-gray loose loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; contains a fair quantity of organic matter. 
6 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown or pale-yellow loose: loamy sand or 


very friable sandy loam; essentially structureless. 
Subsoil— 


18 to 46 inches, yellow friable sandy loam to sandy clay loam; weak medium 
blocky structure. 

Underlying material— 

46 inches +, yellow friable sandy clay; a small number of faint fine mottles 
of gray and brown. 
Included are some areas of the deep phases of Kalmia very fine sandy 
loam, Cahaba fine sandy loam, and Cahaba very fine sandy loam. The 
soils having extremely fine texture are located along the river south 
of Tallassee. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium in fertility. Permeability is 
moderately rapid in the surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. 

Use and management. Approximately 80 percent of Kalmia loamy 
sand is open for cultivation, and its large fields are well suited to ma- 
chinery. Even though it is subject to leaching, it is a good soil for 
general farm crops. It is easily tilled, responds readily to good man- 
agement practices, retains a large quantity of moisture for growing 
crops, and can be farmed under a wide range of moisture conditions. 
It is not subject to erosion and has a wide crop adaptation. 


Kalmia sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ka).—This soil occupies 
terrace positions and in most respects is comparable to Bowie sandy 
loam of the uplands. In structure and consistence it is similar to 
Cahaba sandy loam, with which it is generally associated, but it has 
a light yellowish-brown or yellow rather than a yellowish-red subsoil. 
Relief is level or nearly level. Surface runoff is slow, and internal 
drainage is medium. 

Profile description: 


Surface soil— 
0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown to light brownish-gray friable sandy 
loam or loose loamy sand; weak fine granular structure. 
6 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown friable sandy loam; essentially no 
structure. 
Subsoil— 
12 to 50 inches, light yellowish-brown or yellow friable sandy clay loam; 
weak medium blocky structure. 
Underlying material— 
50 inches +, strong-brown slightly compacted sandy loam; has a small 
number of faint fine red mottles. 
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Some areas of Kalmia very fine sandy loam and Kalmia loam south 
of Tallassee, too small to separate on the map, are included with this 
soil. A few areas contain some small rounded gravel, but not a 
sufficient quantity to interfere seriously with cultivation or crop 
yields. A few imperfectly drained areas having mottled gray and 
brown lower subsoils are in the west-central part of the county. 
These areas produce excellent crops during dry years but are late for 
planting when the spring season is unusually rainy. 

This is a strongly acid soil. It has a fair quantity of organic 
matter and medium fertility. Permeability is moderately rapid in 
the surface soil and moderate in the subsoil. The water-holding 
capacity is moderate to high. 

Use and management.—The large level fields of Kalmia sandy loam 
permit the use of large machinery. Since it is one of the dependable 
soils in the county and is well suited to all locally grown crops, about 
80 percent has been cleared for cultivation. It is responsive to good 
management, easily tilled, and not subject to serious erosion. 


LAKELAND SERIES 


The soils of the Lakeland series (formerly included in the Norfolk 
series) are characterized by light-gray or grayish-brown to light 
yellowish-brown surface soils and brownish-yellow_to pale-yellow 
subsurface layers. They are derived from unconsolidated deposits 
of sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam of the Coastal Plain and occur 
in association with Bowie, Faceville, and Gilead soils. They occupy 
nearly level to sloping or rolling upland. Owing to their sandy porous 
profile, they are somewhat excessively to excessively drained. 

These sandy soils are deep to very deep. Their principal use is 
for field crops and forest. Productivity for crops ranges from low 
to very low, but it can be increased in most of the soils by suitable 
management practices, including proper fertilization. 


Lakeland loamy sand, shallow phase (0 to 5 percent slopes) (La).— 
This soil, intermediate between Bowie sandy loam and Lakeland 
sand, has more clay in the subsoil than Lakeland sand, but not so 
much as Bowie sandy loam. In productivity it is most like Bowie 
sandy loam, as it yields well with proper fertilization and other good 
management. The most typical and most extensive areas are located 
in the central and southeastern parts of the county. The. slopes 
range from 0 to 5 percent but average between 2 and 3 percent. The 
soil has slow to medium surface runoff and medium to rapid internal 
drainage. Erosion is negligible because of the gentle relief and the 
capacity of the soil to absorb moisture readily. Where erosion does 
occur, terraces should be used. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to light-gray loose loamy sand; very weak 
fine granular structure. 

7 to 32 inches, light yellowish-brown to pale-yellow loose loamy sand; 
structureless. 

Subsurface— 

32 to 50 inches, brownish-yellow to yellow friable sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam; structureless. 

Underlying material— 

50 inches -+, yellow firm sandy clay; some distinct medium mottles of 
brown and gray. 
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The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter and fertility, and 
moderate to moderately low in water-holding capacity. Permeability 
is moderately rapid. 

As this soil is closely associated with Bowie sandy loam and its 
deep phase and with Faceville sandy loam, a few small areas of each 
were included in mapping. Some small areas have numerous pieces 
of water-worn gravel on the surface and in the soil. All of these 
inclusions aré similar to the loamy sand in crop adaptation, yields, 
and fertilizer requirements. Areas of Faceville loamy sand that 
have brownish-gray surface soil and yellowish-brown to brown sub- 
soil and extend to depths of 5 or 6 feet are also included. 

Use and management-—Although Lakeland loamy sand, shallow 
phase, is subject to leaching of the plant nutrients, even under good 
management, it is an important agricultural soil in the county. 
About 72 percent is cleared for cultivation. It responds readily to 
good fertilizer practices, is easily tilled, and is not seriously affected 
by erosion. The soil lends itself to diversified general farm crops. 

Some areas of this soil are especially productive, as they occur at- 
the foot of slopes where organic matter accumulates and where 
moisture conditions are favorable. 

A large part of the plant nutrients that are not utilized during 
the current crop year are carried away (leached) by rainfall during 
the winter season. It is necessary to keep crops growing on this soil 
in order to hold nutrient losses to a minimum. 


Lakeland loamy sand, sloping shallow phase (6 to 12 percent slopes) 
(Lx).—This phase occurs on stronger relief than the shallow phase, 
is more eroded, and has lower crop yields and a smaller percentage in 
agricultural use. The greater part of this soil occupies sloping to 
rolling relief; it generally occurs on lower slopes below steep areas. 
Well-constructed terraces are usually sufficient to control erosion on 
the more gentle slopes. Gully erosion is more severe than sheet 
erosion. Both the surface soil and subsurface layers are strongly 
acid. Some small rolling areas of Lakeland sand and some gravelly 
areas are included. 

Use and management.—Only 45 percent of this soil is cleared land. 
The rest is in timber—post and blackjack oaks and old-field and 
longleaf pines. The cultivated areas are used largely for cotton, 
corn, and hay. These crops are seldom grown on large areas, but 
in small fields of a few acres. Under this system erosion is not severe, 
even though the areas are sloping to rolling. Kudzu, sericea lespedeza, 
or some other dense-growing crop should be used on the more sloping 
areas. The small fields and the sloping surface preclude the use of 
large machinery. If field sizes are increased, more carefully con- 
structed and longer terraces are needed. The steeper areas should 
remain in timber. 

Fair yields are normally obtained on the areas selected for farming. 
Peanuts, grapes, peaches, and figs are well suited to this soil. 


Lakeland sand (0 to 5 percent slopes) (ic).—This soil is called deep 
sand and is one of the most sandy upland soils in the county. It is 
mapped chiefly in the southeastern part. The relief varies from 
nearly level to gently sloping (slopes average between 2 and 4 percent). 
Even though areas are gently sloping, they do not suffer seriously from 
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erosion, as rainwater percolates rapidly. Enough water runs off, 
however, to cause slight gully erosion on the steeper slopes of clean- 
cultivated fields. 
Profile characteristics: 
Surface soil— 
0 to 6 inches, gray or light brownish-gray loose sand; very weak fine 
granular structure; small organic matter content. 
Subsurface— 
6 to 50 inches, light yellowish-brown to pale-yellow loose sand; structure- 


less. 
Underlying materiali— 
50 inches ++, pale-yellow firm sandy clay loam showing a moderate number 
of distinct medium gray and brown mottles; depth to this layer 
variable, ranging from 3 to 9 feet. 


A few small areas of Lakeland loamy sand and Eustis sand (a reddish 
sand not mapped separately in this county) are included with this soil. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and its sandy porous 
profile does not hold sufficient moisture and plant nutrients for large 
crop yields. It is therefore deficient in fertility and is droughty for 
crops unless managed properly. 

Use and management—Approximately 40 percent of Lakeland 
sand is cleared; the rest is in forest of old-field pine, post and blackjack 
oaks, and some longleaf pine. The cleared areas are used largely for 
such general farm crops as cotton, corn, and hay crops, and a small 
amount isin truck and garden crops. According to observations made 
in other locations, this soil is suited to peanuts, peas, peaches, grapes, 
figs, and early spring truck crops. All crops have low yields unless 
the soil is heavily fertilized or large quantities of organic matter are 
turned under. Winter cover crops make excellent growth when 
fertilized with basic slag or some other phosphatic fertilizer. 

Experiments at the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 
indicate that fair to good yields of crops may be obtained on this soil 
by the regular use of cover crops and by other good management 
practices. ; 


Lakeland sand, sloping phase (6 to 12+ percent slopes) (Lip).— 
This phase occurs on strongly sloping to hilly topography. The 
ray sand surface soil contains some organic matter and overlies a 
ight yellowish-brown to pale-yellow loose incoherent sandy subsurface 
layer. At a depth of 3% to 4 feet there is a yellow friable sandy clay 
with a moderate number of distinct gray and brown coarse mottles 
or splotches. The soil is subject to gully erosion. The relief and the 
porous sandy character permit a large part of the water to percolate 
through the soil. The soil is thus leached of most of its plant nutrients 
and is poorly suited to tilled crops. 

Use and management.—Despite the low inherent productivity of 
Lakeland sand, sloping phase, approximately 11 percent is cultivated, 
but not more than 5 or 6 percent annually. Cotton, corn, peas, and 
peanuts are‘the principal crops. Peanuts are fairly well suited, and 
grapes, figs, and peaches are grown with fair success provided they 
are heavily fertilized. A common practice is to grow row crops 1 to 
3 years and then allow the areas to remain idle 2 to 4 years so that 
ls tee and weeds may grow for soil improvement and erosion 
control. 
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Forest is the best use for most areas of this soil. Post oak consti- 
tutes a large percentage of the cover. Old-field and longleaf pines are 
present, and their growth should be encouraged. Forest areas could 
be materially improved by removing the post oaks and planting more 
valuable species. 

MIXED ALLUVIAL LAND 


The mixed textures and variable drainage conditions of Mixed 
alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ma) make it impossible to classify 
this land type into definite types at the scale used in mapping. The 
component soils, formed from sediments washed from soils of the Coas- 
tal Plain and Piedmont provinces, were brought down and deposited 
in the first bottoms by the streams during times of overflow. The 
surface soils range in color from gray or dark gray to very dark gray 
or gray mottled with yellow or brown, and in texture from fine sandy 
loam or loamy fine sand to silt loam. The underlying materials are 
light gray or gray, mottled with yellow or brown, fine sandy loam, 
clay loam, or loamy fine sand and have a very friable to firm consis- 
tence. Locally, the first few inches of the surface soil is brown and 
the entire profile contains small mica flakes. The organic-matter 
content is fair to medium, The soils are strongly acid. 

These areas have slow to very slow runoff and very slow internal 
drainage and are predominantly poorly drained. They are subject to 
frequent overflow and have their water table near the surface during 
ordinary seasons. Artificial drainage, including the straightening 
and deepening of the present stream channels and the digging of 
lateral ditches, is necessary to reclaim areas for successful crop pro- 
duction. Drainage is difficult to maintain in the more sandy areas, 
as the sand from ditch banks sloughs into the channels. 

This land type is well distributed throughout the county, and 
occurs in narrow to wide first bottoms along most of the streams. 
The native vegetation consists of sweetgum, willow, alder, sycamore, 
bay, walnut, and blackjack oak, with some yellow-poplar and short- 
leaf pine on the outer edges and better drained areas of the bottoms. 
There is usually an undergrowth of gallberry bushes, vines, briers, 
weeds, and swamp grasses. 

Use and management.—About 10 percent of Mixed alluvial land is 
cleared, drained, and tilled. Most of the areas under cultivation are 
at the head of or near the edge of the stream valleys where drainage is 
best. At one time the stream channels were kept open, and corn was 
the main crop; but the channels have now become filled or partly 
filled with sand, and disastrous overflows are frequent. Most of the 
areas subject to overflow reverted to forest. The drained areas are 
used for corn, sorghum, sugarcane, fall garden crops, and pasture. 
Little commercial fertilizer is used, but superphosphates or a complete 
fertilizer would be profitable. Most of the cleared areas afford good 
pasture (fig. 5). Carpetgrass is naturally suited, but lespedeza, 
white Dutch clover, and Dallisgrass may be successfully grown and 
are preferred for pasture if the carpetgrass can be controlled. 

Areas of Mixed alluvial land with a sandy loam or clay loam subsoil 
that can be drained or partly drained offer possibilities for improved 
pasture. Excellent yields of corn, sugarcane, and hay could be 
obtained if the soil were properly drained, limed, and fertilized. The 
lower lying, more sandy areas are best suited to forest. 
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Figure 5.—Pasture on Mixed alluvium. 


MYATT SERIES 


The soil of this series, associated with the Kalmia, Cahaba, and 
Stough soils, is one of the most poorly drained on the stream terraces. 
It lies principally above overflow but is so flat that water stands on 
the surface for long periods after heavy rains. It developed from 
materials that were washed from acid upland soils of the Coastal 
Plain and deposited by streams at times of overflow. 


The Myatt soil is deep, but it remains wet part of the year. It is 
used mostly for forest, range or pasture, and sorghum. Produc- 
tivity is medium for pasture, but it can be improved somewhat by 
good management practices. 


Myatt loamy sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ms).—This soil, one of 
the most poorly drained soils in the county, occurs on stream terraces. 
It is waterlogged or saturated throughout winter and early spring. 
Most areas are nearly level or slightly depressional and retain water 
on the surface for some time following rainy periods. A few areas 
occur on very gentle slopes between the uplands and the adjoining 
first or second bottoms. 


Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, gray friable loamy sand containing considerable organic 
matter in topmost part; weak medium granular structure; many of 
the dry areas are white or light gray. 

6 to 24 inches, light-gray friable loamy sand or light sandy loam containing 

Sah a few faint brown and yellow coarse mottles; essentially no structure. 
ubsoil— 

24 to 36 inches, gray friable sandy clay showing a moderate number of 
medium distinct pale-yellow and brown mottles; slightly sticky when 
wet; weak medium blocky structure. 

Underlying material— 

36 inches +, (wet) slightly plastic clay distinctly mottled yellow and 
reddish brown; this layer and the layer beneath it retard the downward 
movement of water and do not allow drying until late in the season. 


This soil is fairly uniform, but a few areas, particularly in the vicinity 
of Elmore, have a much heavier subsoil than that described above. 
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This soil is strongly to very strongly acid, and with the exception 
of the topmost part of the surface soil, it is very low in organic matter. 
Fertility is low. 

A few small areas of Leaf clay (not mapped separately in this county) 
are included that have a heavier surface and subsoil and are more 
sticky and plastic. 

Use and management.—About 20 percent of Myatt loamy sand is 
cleared. It is used almost wholly for pasture and sorghum, since 
other crop yields are only fair. Carpetgrass is the dominant grass 
for grazing, and lespedeza, white Dutch clover, and Dallisgrass could 
be established if liberal quantities of basic slag or superphosphate are 
applied. Pasture crops do better on this soil in the dry summer season 
than on the associated better drained soils, as the land is almost 
perpetually moist. Open drainage ditches are preferable to tile 
drainage. The uncleared areas are occupied by a hardwood forest 
of sweetgum, water oak, post oak, and blackgum, intermixed with 
considerable pine. Excellent longleaf pines are growing in a few 
locations. Sesbania and benne,.used for bird seed, do well on the 
better drained areas, as does sorghum. Sorghum yields are large, 
and the quality of the sirup is excellent. 


ORANGEBURG SERIES 


The soils of this series have yellowish-red to light-brown or red fria- 
ble sandy surface soils and red friable to firm subsoils. The subsoils 
grade into stratified sand, gravel, and sandy clay about 4 to 6 feet below 
the surface. They are associated with Bowie, Faceville, and Red 
Bay soils and have been derived from beds of unconsolidated acid 
sand and clay of the Coastal Plain. They occupy nearly level to 
strongly sloping relief and are everywhere well drained. 

The Orangeburg soils are deep to very deep. They are used mainly 
for field crops and forest; some areas are lying idle. Productivity for 
crops is low to medium but can be much improved by good soil 
management. 


Orangeburg fine sandy loam, slightly eroded phase™ (0 to 5 percent 
slopes) (Oa).—Fhis soil differs from Red Bay sandy loam, with which 
it is closely associated, in having a lighter color and finer texture. Most 
of the relief is nearly level to gently sloping, but a few areas in the 
southeastern part have 5 to 8 percent slopes. Erosion can be con- 
trolled by careful terracing and proper farm management. All areas 
have slow to medium surface runoff and medium internal drainage. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 12 inches, light brown (1OYR 6/4) friable fine sandy loam; essentially 
structureless, 

Subsoil— 

12 to 40 inches +, dark red (2.5YR 3/6) friable fine sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium to coarse subangular blocky structure. 

In a few places water-worn gravel, varying in diameter from }% to 1% 

inches, is present on the surface and mixed with the soil and subsoil. 

The gravel, where abundant, interferes slightly with cultivation, 

especially for cotton production. It tends to aid in cotton production, 

however, by causing the soil to drain out and warm earlier in spring. 


5a Shown as Orangeburg fiine sandy loam on map. 
304192—55-—-5 
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This soil is strongly acid, fair in organic-matter content, medium 
in fertility, and moderate to high in water-holding capacity. Perme- 
ability in the surface soil is moderately rapid, and in the subsoil 
moderate. . 

Use and management.—This soil is excellent for agriculture and 
about 82 percent of it is cleared for cultivation. Practically all of the 
cleared land is terraced where necessary. As this soil has light friable 
subsoil, it absorbs rainfall readily, is easily tilled, and gives up moisture 
freely to growing plants. It is therefore well stiited to all locally 
grown crops and is responsive to good agricultural practices (fig. 6). 


Figure 6.—Cotton and corn in 2-year rotation on Orangeburg fine sandy loam, 
slightly eroded phase. 


Orangeburg fine sandy loam, eroded phase (0 to 5 percent slopes) 
(On).—This phase differs from the slightly eroded phase in that it is 
more eroded and has a shallower surface soil over the red, fine sandy 
clay or fine sandy clay loam. The depth of the surface soil, though 
chiefly shallow, is variable. In places the red subsoil is exposed; in 
others the surface depth is as much as 8 inches. The relief seldom 
exceeds 5 percent. Erosion is largely the result of previous poor 
management or of surface runoff during heavy rainfall when the 
subsoil could not readily absorb all the water. Surface runoff is slow 
to medium; internal drainage, medium. 

The soil is strongly acid, medium in fertility, and low to fair in 
organic-matter content. It is moderately permeable and moderate 
in water-holding capacity. 

Use and management.—About 87 percent of this soil is cleared, and 
all except the most eroded areas are cultivated. The cultivated soil 
is used largely for cotton, but small areas are in corn and hay crops. 
The eroded areas are used for pasture or remain idle. The yields are 
relatively low, owing to the droughty soil and the low fertilizer appli- 
cations. Corn is generally planted on spots with deeper than average 
surface soil and fertilized with 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

For most economical utilization, this soil should be carefully terraced 
and plowed deeply. In addition, legume crops should receive liberal 
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applications of phosphate, and large quantities of organic matter 
should be turned under. 


Orangeburg fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Oc).—The eroded sloping phase differs essentially from the 
normal phase in having strongly sloping to rolling relief and severe 
sheet and considerable gully erosion. Owing to its eroded condition, 
the surface soil is not uniform in depth, color, or texture, and it is 
predominantly shallower than that of the normal phase. In many 
places all or the greater part of the original sandy surface soil has been 
removed, and the red fine sandy elay or fine sandy clay loam subsoil 
is exposed. 

The largest areas are located in the northwestern and south-central 
parts of the county, and small areas are scattered in the eastern part, 
All areas are well drained, but runoff is rapid in many places. The 
soil is strongly acid. It is one of the most severely eroded soils among 
its associates. Many areas have been terraced but a large percentage 
of the terraces have not held. Where terracing has been improperly 
done, drainage water from the ridgetops causes severe damage by 
removing the surface soil. A few fields, such as the gravelly area 2 miles 
northwest of Robinson Springs, are well protected. 

Included with this soil are approximately 400 acres of a gravelly 
phase on similar relief. The gravelly areas are not so erosive as the 
egravel-free areas but are just as productive. Although the gravel 
interferes somewhat with cotton chopping, it hastens crop maturity 
as a result of better soil aeration and drainage early in spring. 

Use and management,-Even. though about 58 percent of Orangeburg 
fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase, is open land, very little is 
actually in cultivation. Small areas are being cultivated between 
gullies and eroded spots, but most cleared areas are idle and growing 
up in small pines and, in some instances, pasture grasses. The culti- 
vated areas are used largely for cotton, corn, oats, and hay crops. 
Under common management low yields are usually obtained. For- 
ested areas are composed principally of old-field pine, hickory, red 
and post oaks, and persimmon. 

This soil is usually adjacent to better agricultural soils and its use 
for farm crops isnot necessary. It can therefore be used for temporary 
pasture. Kudzu is a well-suited crop but becomes established slowly. 


Orangeburg gravelly fine sandy loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Op).— 
This soil differs from the associated Orangeburg fine sandy loam in 
having a large quantity of small rounded quartz gravel in the surface 
soil and to some extent in the upper subsoil. The gravel, varying in 
diameter from % to as much as 2 inches, constitutes 20 to 40 percent of 
the surface soil and tends to interfere with cultivation. It retards 
erosion, however, and causes the soil to drain more readily and warm 
earlier in spring so that crops like cotton can be planted a few days 
earlier than on the other soils. It is a strongly acid soil. Slopes 
may be as much as 7 percent. Erosion can be controlled by careful 
terracing and proper management. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 


0 to 7 inches, very pale-brown or grayish-brown gravelly friable fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure. 
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7 to 15 inches, dark-red or red friable fine sandy loam; essentially struc- 
tureless. 
Subsoil— 
15 to 40 inches, red friable fine sandy clay; weak medium blocky structure. 
40 to 48 inches, red firm sandy clay streaked.and splotched with some 
light gray and yellow. 
Parent material— 
48 inches +, stratified sand, gravel, and clay; depth to this layer ranges 
from 4 to 6 feet. 


Included are many small gravel-free areas and areas that are lighter 
colored than described above,. being like Faceville gravelly sandy 
loam, thick surface phase. 

Use and management.—Orangeburg gravelly fine sandy loam is 
adapted to a wide variety of crops. It is responsive to fertilizer, 
relatively easy to till except for the extremely gravelly areas, naturally 
well drained, and relatively easy to conserve with terraces. Fields: 
are’ comparatively large, and medium to large machinery may be 
used, About 88 percent of the soil is cleared for cultivation, especially 
of cotton, corn, and hay crops. Under common management fair 
yields are obtained, but with improved management relatively high 
yields can be expected. 

PHEBA SERIES 


The Pheba soil has a light-gray to pale-yellow friable surface soil. 
It has a distinctly mottled friable subsoil. This is underlain by a 
very slowly permeable pan layer consisting of gray firm or cemented 
fine sandy clay distinctly mottled with yellow and reddish brown. 
The soil is derived from unconsolidated beds of acid sand and sandy 
clay of the Coastal Plain. It is strongly acid. 

Depth to the pan layer is moderate (between 20 and 36 inches). 
The soil is used for field crops, forest, and pasture. Under common 
management productivity for most crops is usually low, but as a rule 
it is better in dry seasons. Productivity for pasture is medium. 
Under good management productivity for most crops and pasture can 
be raised to a somewhat higher level. 


Pheba fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Pa).—This strongly 
acid soil differs from Bowie sandy loam in that it is somewhat poorl 
drained and has a cemented or compact pan layer below the subset 
It also has a somewhat different crop adaptation. It occupies posi- 
tions intermediate between Bowie sandy loam and Rains loamy sand, 
the largest areas being mapped in the western part of the county. 
Areas are small and practically level. Surface runoff is very slow to 
slow and internal drainage is slow. Ditches are usually required for 
successful crop production. 


Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray to very pale-brown friable fine sandy loam con- 
taining a dark coloration of organic matter; weak fine granular struc- 
ture. 

3 7 to 20 inches pale-yellow friable fine sandy loam; essentially no structure. 
ubsoil-— 

20 to 24 inches, light-gray or light brownish-gray friable fine sandy clay; 
some distinct, medium to coarse, gray and yellow mottles; weak 
medium blocky structure. 
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Pan layer— 

di tials +, gray firm or cemented fine sandy clay containing a moderate 
number of distinet medium mottles of yellow and reddish brown and, 
having slow drainage; tends to be a hardpan when dry but is soft 
when wet; parent material, consisting of sand and sandy clay of the 
Coastal Plain, underlies this layer. 

The organic-matter content and fertility of this soil range from fair 
to low, permeability is moderate in the surface soil and very slow in 
the pan layer, and water-holding capacity of the soil is moderate to 
moderately low. 

A few small areas of Bowie and Rains loams are included. The 
Bowie spots are often used for cotton and the Rains for sorghum or 
soybeans. 

Use and management. Pheba fine sandy loam is very limited in 
extent. The cultivated areas are used largely for corn, hay crops, 
sorghum, oats, velvetbeans, and pasture; some cotton is grown on the 
better drained areas. Carpetgrass, white Dutch clover, Dallisgrass, 
and lespedeza do especially well if phosphate is applied. Good 
yields of crops are obtained during dry years, but in excessiyely wet 
seasons, especially in spring, crops are retarded. Sorghum yields are 
large and of pecallan quality. Grain sorghum and soybeans do well. 
The forested areas are principally in sweetgum, blackgum, post oak, 
and old-field pine. 

RAINS SERIES 


The soil of the Rains series (formerly included in the Plummer 
series) is characterized by a poorly drained gray or dark-gray surface 
soil and light-gray, mottled with yellow and brown, subsoil. It has 
developed under poor drainage from beds of acid sands and sandy 
clays of the Coastal Plain and is closely associated with Bowie and 
Pheba soils. As it occupies the most poorly drained areas of the up- 
land in the county, it requires artificial drainage for satisfactory crop 
or pasture production. ‘The soil is strongly acid. 

The Rains soil is moderately deep to deep. It is largely in forest. 
Some parts are used for pasture and field crops. Unless improved 
management practices, including drainage, are used, productivity for 
field crops is low. 


Rains loamy sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ra).—This soil is asso- 
ciated geographically with the Bowie, Faceville, and Orangeburg soils 
of the uplands. Areas are small and scattered and are mapped mainly 
in the west-central part of the county. The soil occupies flat areas, 
swales, and slight depressions and receives the drainage and seepage 
waters from the surrounding higher soils. It is saturated during 
rainy seasons, and water stands over much of the surface for long 
periods after rains. Drainage ditches are required for its satisfactory 
use. It is similar to Myatt loamy sand, differing chiefly in that it 
occupies uplands, whereas the Myatt soil is on terraces or second 
bottoms. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— : 

0 to 6 inches, gray or dark-gray loose loamy sand; a considerable quantity 
of organic matter; weak fine granular structure. 

6 to 30 inches; light-gray friable sandy loam or loamy sand; some yellow 
and brown distinct medium to coarse mottles; essentially no structure. 
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Subsoil— 

30 to 35 inches, light-gray friable heavy sandy clay; a moderate number of 
distinct medium mottles of yellow and brown; weak coarse blocky 
structure. 

Parent material— 

35 inches +, sand and sandy clay of the Coastal Plain; depth to this layer 
varies somewhat. 

The organic-matter content and fertility are fair to low, and water- 
holding capacity is moderate to moderately low. ; 

Use and management.—Even though Rains loamy sand is a poorly 
drained soil, about 31 percent is cleared land used for pasture or crops, 
as much of it occurs in an area of excellent cropland soils where pasture 
land is much needed. It is naturally suited to pasture grasses, 
especially carpetgrass. Excellent grazing may be obtained if bushes 
and briers are kept out and the areas are prepared and fertilized with a 
liberal application of basic slag or an equivalent amount of lime and 
superphosphate and seeded to Dallisgrass, lespedeza, and white Dutch 
clover. As carpetgrass is only fair for pasture, the other grasses should 
be encouraged. Sorghum and sugarcane are well suited to this soil, 
as are corn, soybeans, and lespedeza where drainage has been provided. 


RED BAY SERIES 


The soils of the Red Bay series are recognized as the reddest of 
the upland soils of the Coastal Plain area of the county. They have 
dark reddish-brown to dark-red friable surface soils and red friable 
sandy clay loam subsoils. They have developed from unconsolidated 
beds of acid sands and sandy clays of the Coastal Plain and are closely 
associated with Orangeburg, Faceville, and Bowie soils. The Red 
Bay soils are well drained. 

These soils are deep to very deep. For the most part they are used 
for field crops. Productivity is usually medium to low under common 
management, but for cotton it is relatively high on some areas. 
Considerably increased productivity can be obtained under suitable 
soil management practices. 


Red Bay sandy loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Rs).—This, the reddest 
upland soil in the county, is similar to Amite fine sandy loam. The 
Amite soil, however, occurs on high terrace positions, 10 to 50 feet 
above overflow, whereas the Red Bay soil occurs on much higher 
positions on the original high flat surface of the Coastal Plain. The 
relief varies from nearly level to gently sloping. Surface runoff is 
slow to medium, and internal drainage is medium. ‘The more sloping 
areas have been terraced. Owing to the friable sandy material that 
underlies the subsoil, deep gullies (some 25 to 50 or more feet deep) 
are eating back into the smooth areas of the soil. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown friable sandy loam; weak medium granu- 
lar structure. 

6 to 15 inches, dark-red friable fine sandy loam; moderate medium to fine 
granular structure. 

Subsoil— 

15 to 72 inches, red friable fine sandy clay loam; weak medium blocky 
structure. 

Parent material— 

72 inches +, dark-red friable fine sandy clay loam containing much water- 
worn gravel; grades into reddish-yellow friable loamy sand. 
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A few small areas contain much water-worn gravel, which, however, 
does not seriously interfere with cultivation. It permits better 
aeration and causes the soil to warm earlier in spring. 

This is a medium to strongly acid soil. It has a medium supply 
of organic matter and is medium to high in fertility. Water-holding 
capacity is moderate to high. Permeability in the surface soil is 
moderately rapid to moderate and in the subsoil moderate. 

Use and management.—Red Bay sandy loam has good moisture 
conditions for crops and is well suited to all those commonly grown in 
the locality. All of it is cleared and lends itself favorably to a diversi- 
fied cropping system. According to results obtained at the Prattville 
experiment field by the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, 
when cotton is fertilized with 600 pounds of 6-8-4 fertilizer the average 
yield over a period of 5 years is 1,117 pounds of seed cotton an acre. 
Other crops, including oats, soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, lespedeza, 
sericea lespedeza, and pasture grasses, do well. The use of winter 
cover crops (especially vetch, Austrian winter peas, or crimson. clover) 
or of summer legumes is beneficial. 


Red Bay fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 12 percent 
slopes) (Rce).—-This soil is more sloping and more eroded and requires 
more intensive and complex management practices to prevent erosion 
and conserve the soil than Red Bay sandy loam. The surface soil is 
much shallower because sheet erosion has removed part of it. In 
places shallow gullies have formed. Areas occupy relatively narrow 
elongated bodies on slopes in association with Red Bay sandy loam. 
Surface runoff is medium to rapid and internal drainage is medium. 
Susceptibility to sheet and gully erosion is medium to high, and careful 
soil-conserving practices are necessary. Most areas have been ter- 
raced, and erosion is being held to a minimum. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid, medium in organic matter, 
medium to high in fertility, and moderately permeable. 

Use and management.—Even though the eroded sloping phase of 
Red Bay fine sandy loam occurs on sloping relief, approximately 86 
percent is being used annually for crops, principally cotton, A few 
small areas are in trees, largely old-field pine; a few other areas are 
idle or used for pasture. Under good management this soil gives 
relatively high yields of the commonly grown crops. Best yields 
are from cotton or oats, as they are not so exacting in moisture require- 
ments during summer as corn and some other crops. Deep plowing 
and the incorporation of o ganic matter may restore the moisture- 
holding capacity of this soil so that it can produce large yields of all 
crops. 

Sericea lespedeza is used to a small extent for temporary pasture 
or hay crops. Black locust grows well after getting established. 


ROANOKE SERIES 


The soil of the Roanoke series includes light-gray to dark-gray 
areas occurring on stream terraces along streams flowing through the 
Piedmont province. It is formed from sediments washed from soils 
of the Piedmont province. Water stands on most of the areas 
throughout winter. 
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The Roanoke soil is deep. It is mostly in forest and rangeland. 
Cleared areas are used largely for pasture. Productivity of the soil 
for field crops is very low unless improved management practices, 
including drainage, are used. 


Roanoke silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Rp).—This poorly drained 
soil occupies positions along the Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Alabama 
River terraces in close association with Wickham, Altavista, and 
Augusta soils. Most areas are flat or slightly depressional. They 
are overflowed during high water, but not so frequently as the soils 
on the first bottoms. Many places are wet for several months, drying 
out late in summer. Occasionally ponds are present in these areas. 
During overflows deposits of brown silt may be left that gradually 
build up the soil. Areas in the vicinity of Wetumpka are above normal 
overflow. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray to dark-gray silt loam having weak fine-granular 
structure; a fairly large quantity of leaf mold and other organic 
matter. 

Subsoil— 

7 to 48 inches, light-gray firm smooth heavy silty clay; moderate number 
of brown and yellow distinct medium mottles; moderate medium to 
strong blocky structure; massive structure when soil is wet. 

eames pe ba . . ; 

48 inches +, alluvial sand, silt, and clay derived from soils of the Piedmont 
province. 

The dominant texture is silt loam, but the range is from sandy loam 
to silty clay loam. In places there are recent deposits of brown 
silt loam 1 or 2 inches deep over the original gray surface soil. In 
other places organic matter makes the ant almost black. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in fertility. It has a moderate 
water-holding capacity. Permeability in the surface soil is moderate 
to slow and in the subsoil very slow. 

Use and management.—About 10 percent of Roanoke silt loam is 
cleared or supports only a few sweetgum, blackgum, and pine. Most 
of the cleared areas are used for pasture, and many have bushes 
growing on them (fig. 7). Where drainage is provided, sorghum, 
soybeans, lespedeza, and corn do well. Sorghum for silage or sirup 
is one of the best uses, and large yields are produced. Carpetgrass, 
Dallisgrass, white Dutch clover, and lespedeza are the major grasses 
and legumes. Applications of 400 to 600 pounds of basic slag an- 
nually or the equivalent in superphosphate and lime will improve 
their quality and yield. - 

The forested areas are principally of sweetgum, blackgum, water 
oak, elm, hickory, holly, maple, beech, and bay, with an understory 
of river canes and rattan vines. These areas are used for range land, 
and cattle and hogs are able to sustain themselves throughout most 
of winter and early spring. 


ROLLING AND HILLY LAND (COASTAL PLAIN MATERIALS) 


Rolling and hilly land (Coastal Plain materials) (6 to 30 percent 
slopes) (RE) occurs over beds of sand, sandy clay, clay, and gravelly 
material. There is no uniform soil profile—most of the soil is mele 
parent material with a thin irregular sandy surface covering. Sma 
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Figure 7.—Pasture growth on Roanoke silt loam; Augusta silt loam in back- 
ground planted to corn. 


rounded quartz gravel occurs in large quantities, and in places there 
are gravel hills and locally some iron crust. Relief is rolling or sloping 
to hilly, but for the most part it is hilly. Surface runoff and internal 
drainage are medium to rapid, and the soil is moderately well to 
excessively drained. Erosion is severe wherever the soil has been 
cultivated. 

This land type, located in the northern, western, southwestern, 
south-central, and eastern parts of the county, includes areas too rough 
for practically any tillage. It occurs on narrow winding ridgetops 
flanked by rough broken slopes, deep V-shaped gullies, and extensive 
steeply rolling areas. 

Reaction is strongly acid, organic-matter content is low, and fer- 
ay is low to very low. Water-holding capacity is moderately low 
to low. 

In Elmore County many areas are included that consist of mixtures 
of Gilead, Susquehanna, Bowie, and Faceville soils—chiefly eroded 
rolling to hilly phases of gravelly types. Drainage is excessive, and 
erosion is active in spite of the forest cover. 

Use and management—Rolling and hilly land (Coastal Plain ma- 
terials) is not suitable for tillage, but the few areas that have been 
cleared may be planted in kudzu for temporary pasture and erosion 
control. This land type is most useful for forest and a large part is 
now used for that purpose. Adequate measures to prevent fire are 
necessary for the reestablishment of a good loblolly, shortleaf, and 
longleaf pine forest cover in those areas where enough trees remain 
for reseeding (fig. 8). This land is suitable for game preserves, as 
enough underbrush and cane grow along the streams to support deer; 
and there are enough nuts, beggarweeds, mast, native vetch, and seeds 
of native lespedeza, French mulberry, dogwood, and other plants for 
a feeding of quail and turkeys. A few small better areas grow cotton 
and’ corn. 
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cy 


Fieure 8.—Young pines on rolling and hilly land (Coastal Plain materials). 


ROUGH BROKEN LAND (CECIL SOIL MATERIAL) 


Rough broken land (Cecil soil material) (15 to 60 percent slopes) 
(Rr) consists of extremely broken, steep, and hilly areas in the 
northern and northeastern parts of the county and east of Eclectic. 
The surface soil is variable, ranging from brown to gray in color and 
from gravelly sandy loam to clay loam in texture. It is underlain by 
red firm stiff clay. The depth of the soil over rock is variable. About 
two-fifths of the soil is gravel-free; the rest contains gravel of angular 
quartz fragments. Granite or gneiss rock, varying in size from a few 
inches to several feet but usually ranging from 10 to 24 inches in cross 
section, occurs on the surface and in the soil in many places. As 
slopes vary from 15 to 60 percent, erosion is severe in open areas and 
active in thinly forested areas, especially those that are burned over. 

Use and management.—Most of the Rough broken land (Cecil soil 
material) that is cleared is used for pasture. It produces good les- 
pedeza for grazing during spring and early fall. Kudzu is grown for 
erosion control on some areas (fig. 9). 

Most of the soil is now in its best use—forest (fig. 9, B). Adequate 
measures to prevent fires are practically the only requisite for re- 
establishment of good loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pine in areas 
where enough trees remain to afford stock for reseeding. Trees such 
as sweetgum, hickory, post and red oaks, poplar, and other hardwoods, 
in addition to pine, constitute the present forest growth. Most of the 
merchantable timber has been cut. This land is also suitable for game 
preserves, as enough underbrush and cane grow along the streams to 
support deer, and enough nuts, beggarweed, mast, native vetch, and 
seeds from native lespedeza, French mulberry, and dogwood are avail- 
able for quail and turkey. 


ROUGH STONY LAND 


Rough stony land (6 to 40 percent slopes) (Re) includes areas of 
rough, broken, or steep land on which many outcrops of solid rock and 
a large quantity of loose stones occur. The stones range in size from 
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Figure 9.—A, East of Wetumpka on State Prison Farm: Kudzu on Rough 
broken land (Cecil soil material) in foreground; Rolling and hilly land (Coastal 
Plain materials) in background. B, Pines on Rough broken land (Cecil soil 
material) near lock 18, north of Wetumpka. 


a few inches to large boulders several feet in diameter. Drainage is 
excessive, and erosion is active in most areas in spite of the forest cover. 
Use and management.—Rough stony land is not suitable for tillage; 
most of it is in forest of oak, hickory, sweetgum, and pine. If ade- 
quate measures are taken to prevent fire, a good loblolly, shortleaf, 
and longleaf pine forest can be reestablished in areas where enough 
trees remain to furnish stock for reseeding. There is enough under- 
brush and cane along the streams to support deer, and enough nuts, 
beggarweed, mast, native vetch, and seeds to feed quail and turkey. 
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SAWYER SERIES 


The soil of the Sawyer series is a light yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam with an upper subsoil of brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam. 
The lower subsoil is brownish-yellow firm silty clay loam that is 
slightly plastic when wet. The Sawyer soil has developed from thick 
beds of acid clays and fine sandy clay loams of the Coastal Plain. 
Relief is level to gently sloping. Because of slow internal drainage, the 
soil is only moderately well drained. 

This soil is deep. It is used principally for field crops and forest. 
Productivity for crops is generally low, but it can be greatly improved 
by use of good soil management practices. 


Sawyer fine sandy loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Sa).—Although 
associated with Susquehanna clay, this soil has a deeper more friable 
surface soil and a better developed upper subsoil. The slopes seldorh 
exceed 3 or 4 percent. They are relatively uniform, permitting easy 
terracing and utilization of farm machinery. Surface runoff is slow 
to rapid and internal drainage slow. Erosion hazard is slight to high. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure. 

Subsoil— 

6 to 15 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; weak fine blocky 
structure. 

15 to 30 inches, brownish-yellow firm smooth silty clay loam, slightly 
plastic when wet; moderate fine to medium blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

30 inches +, brownish-yellow firm heavy clay, plastic when wet; many 
red and light-gray distinct medium mottles; strong medium blocky 
to massive structure; at 40 to 60 inches small scales of mica give a 
friable to slick feel. 
This soil is strongly acid, fair to low in organic matter, and low to 
medium in fertility. The surface soil is moderately permeable and the 
subsoil slowly permeable. Water-holding capacity is moderate to 
moderately low. 

A few small areas of Susquehanna fine sandy loam are included, but 
these areas are not so productive as Sawyer fine sandy loam and are 
more difficult to cultivate. 

Use and management.—aAs tillage, moisture conditions, and response 
to fertilizer and other good management practices on Sawyer fine 
sandy loam are favorable, the soil is well suited to a wide variety of 
crops. 

Approximately 73 percent is cleared, largely for cotton, corn, oats, 
and sorghum. Average yields are good under good management. 
When corn follows a legume crop, yields are satisfactory without the 
addition of fertilizers. Judging by results obtained on a similar soil 
by the Alabama Acre iltitel Hepecment Station, this soil is especially 
well suited to sericea lespedeza. The land in forest supports prin- 
cipally old-field pine and sweetgum. 


SHUBUTA AND BOSWELL SERIES 


The soils of the Shubuta series have dark-gray to light-gray to 
yellowish-brown sandy surface soils and reddish-brown to yellowish- 
ted compact clay or sandy clay subsoils. They are derived from beds 
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of clay, sandy clay, and gravelly sandy materials of the Coastal Plain. 
In color they resemble the Faceville soils, but their subsoils are 
heavier and thinner and their parent materials are heavier and more 
variable. Relief varies from nearly level to strongly sloping. The 
soils are moderately well drained. 

The Boswell soils are light-gray or grayish-brown to pale-yellow 
upland soils of the Coastal Plain. Their subsoils are red firm to very 
firm heavy clay. The Boswell soils are redder in the subsoil and 
have a greater degree of horizon differentiation than the Susquehanna 
soils. They are usually redder and have more fine material in the 
subsoil than the Shubuta soils. They have developed from thick beds 
of acid sandy clays and clays on gently undulating to rolling slopes. 
They occur in association with Shubuta, Susquehanna, and Faceville 
soils. The Boswell fine sandy loam is the only member of the series 
in this county and it is mapped with Shubuta fine sandy loam. The 
Boswell soils are moderately well to somewhat poorly drained. Both 
the Shubuta and Boswell series were included in the Susquehanna 
series in the older soil surveys. 

The soils of the Shubuta and Boswell series are deep to very deep. 
They are used principally for field crops, pasture, and forest. Produc- 
tivity for field crops is low, but it can be considerably increased in 
the best areas by careful use of soil-improvement practices. Fairly 
good pasttire can be grown on the better sites if proper management 
practices are used. 


_ Shubuta fine sandy loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (S2).—This soil 
differs from the soil of the Susquchanna series in that it is less mottled 
in the subsoil, is more compact, and is not so sticky and plastic. It 
occurs on undulating to sloping relief (averaging about 4 percent). 
Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and internal drainage slow. Both 
sheet and gully erosion are severe when the soil is used for clean- 
cultivated crops. As erosion has been active on most of the soil, the 
surface depth is variable. In most places the surface soil is 6 to 
10 inches thick, but in some places it is completely removed and the 
subsoil is exposed. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 5 inches, dark-gray to light-gray or light brownish-gray friable fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure. 

5 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown friable fine sandy loam or loamy sand; 
essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

8 to 20 inches, reddish-brown to yellowish-red compact tough heavy clay 
or sandy clay, which cracks upon drying, is brittle, and breaks into 
irregularly shaped small hard lumps of strong medium blocky structure. 

Parent material— : 

20 inches +, distinctly mottled yellow and gray friable sandy clay grading 
into strata of fine sand and gravel at 4 to 6 feet. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in organic-matter supply and fertility, 
and moderately low in water-holding capacity. The surface soil is 
moderately permeable and the subsoil slowly permeable. 

Use and management.—Approximately 78 percent of Shubuta fine 
sandy loam is cleared for cultivation, but not all of this is cultivated 
annually, Several small cleared areas have been damaged by erosion 
and are unsuited to cultivation. A few abandoned areas are growing 
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broomsedge, old-field pine, sweetgum, lespedeza, carpetgrass, and 
Dallisgrass. Some parts of these areas are being used for pasture, 
even though a limited quantity of grazing is obtained. The forested 
areas grow largely old-field and shortleaf pines, sweetgum, and 
post oak. 

Cotton and corn are the principal crops, but smali acreages of hay 
crops and oats are grown. The low yields result from the heavy 
nature of the soil that makes it droughty and subject to severe erosion, 
the low fertilizer applications, and the lack of sufficient horsepower 
to prepare the land properly before planting. 

Conservation is difficult in many areas. Carefully constructed and 
maintained terraces and a cropping system to check the movement 
of water are essential. On the more sloping positions sericea lespedeza 
would be advantageous. On the more gentle slopes, clean-tilled 
crops, in rotation with such cover crops as vetch or Austrian peas, 
could be used satisfactorily. 

Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams (0 to 5 percent slopes) 
(Ss).—This undifferentiated unit is composed of Shubuta fine sandy 
loam and Boswell fine sandy loam. The undulating to sloping relief 
and tight heavy subsoil of both the Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy 
loams cause rapid runoff and erosion in many places. Areas where 
surface soil is completely removed and the tight heavy reddish-brown 
to red clay is exposed are either idle or planted to cotton or oats. 
Other places, particularly at bases of slopes or in small swales where the 
surface soil from the eroded areas has accumulated, are productive and 
grow corn and hay. Both sheet and gully erosion are severe where 
clean-cultivated crops are grown. Little terracing has been done. 
A profile of Shubuta fine sandy loam has been described elsewhere. 
The following is a profile of Boswell fine sandy loam: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 3 inches, light-gray to grayish-brown very friable fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure, 

3 to 8 inches, very pale-brown or pale-yellow very friable fine sandy loam; 
essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

8 to 16 inches, red firm to very firm heavy clay; moderate to strong medium 
blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

16 to 50 inches, mottled red and brownish-yellow heavy clay, the red 
decreasing with depth; very stiff-and firm to very firm; strong medium 
blocky structure. 

50 inches +, light brownish-gray or light-gray acid clay. 

This soil unit is strongly acid, low in organic matter and fertility, 
and moderately low in water-holding capacity. In the less eroded 
areas, permeability in the surface soil 1s moderate; in the more eroded 
areas, it is moderately slow or slow. The subsoil is slowly to very 
slowly permeable. 

Use and management.—-Less than 35 percent of the cleared areas of 
Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams is used annually for tilled crops, 
principally cotton and corn. Many open areas are abandoned for 
crop production and are now in broomsedge, lespedeza, old-field pine, 
and sweetgum or used for pasture land. Lespedeza, Dallisgrass, and 
carpetgrass supply fair grazing during spring and early fall. The 
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principal trees on uncleared areas are old-field, shortleaf, and longleaf 
pines, sweetgum, and post oak. 

At one time terraces were constructed on many of the areas, but 
they were not sufficiently high and wide and did not hold. A relatively 
small percentage of the soils is still protected sufficiently by terraces. 
Little fertilizer is used, and available machinery and tools are insuffi- 
cient for proper tillage. The areas are farmed largely by tenants. Be- 
cause of poor management and susceptibility to crosion, low yields are 
obtained. 

Much experimental work is being done on the soils composing this 
unit by the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, and results 
indicate that they are well suited to sericea and the annual lespedezas. 


Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams, sloping phases (6 to 12 
percent slopes) (Sc).—These soils are more sloping and more eroded 
and have thinner (8 to 6 inches) fine sandy loam surface layers than the 
normal phases. The sloping relief and the slow water-absorbing 
capaeity of the subsoils cause rapid runoff and result in severe erosion. 
This is especially true in tilled areas, but forested areas that are burned 
over regularly are also susceptible. These soils are strongly to very 
strongly acid and low in organic matter and fertility. Their profiles, 
except for the eroded surface layers, are similar to those of Shubuta 
fine sandy loam and Boswell fine sandy loam. Smail areas of Susque- 
hanna clay and a few areas having a 6- to 8-inch surface covering are 
ineluded with these soils. 

Use and management.—Approximately 78 percent of Shubuta and 
Boswell fine sandy loams, sloping phases, is in forest, largely old-field 
and shortleaf pines, sweetgum, and post oak. The open areas are 
used for pasture, but a small percentage is in row crops. These soils 
are well suited to lespedeza; carpetgrass and Dallisgrass do well on the 
lower slopes. 

The row crops are planted on small areas, usually Jess than 5 acres 
in size, where erosion is least severe. Cultivated areas are therefore 
scattered and interspersed with small areas of pines and sedgegrass. 
Cotton, lespedeza, and oats give fair yields, and according to results 
obtained on a similar soil at the experimental field at Tuskegee (in 
Macon County) sericea lespedeza should yield well. Corn is not well 
suited. The use of superphosphate or basic slag for lespedeza is 
encouraged; 300 pounds or more of 6-8-4 or some other high-grade 
fertilizer is recommended for cotton, and 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda for oats or corn, 

STOUGH SERIES 


The Stough soil has a gray or light brownish-gray surface soil and a 
light-gray or pale-yellow subsoil distinctly mottled in the lower part. 
Beneath the subsoil is a slowly permeable pan layer of compact or 
feebly cemented distinctly mottled fine sandy clay. The soil devel- 
oped from materials washed from acid soils of the Coastal Plain, 
brought down and deposited by the streams when they flowed at 
higher levels. It is on flat areas on the second bottoms or terraces 
and is somewhat poorly drained. Stough fine sandy loam is associated 
with the Kalmia and Myatt soils. 
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The soil is moderately deep to the pan layer. It is used for pasture, 
forest, and field crops. Productivity for field crops is low, but with 
adequate drainage and other suitable management, it can be im- 
proved. Under prevailing management, pasture productivity is 
usually medium, but it can be considerably increased by better 
management practices. 


Stough fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Sp).—This soil is 
intermediate in drainage and profile development between Kalmia 
sandy loam and Myatt loamy sand. It occupies practically level to 
slightly depressional positions. Surface runoff is very slow to slow, 
and internal drainage is slow. Drainage ditches are necessary if the 
areas are to be used for successful production of row crops. 

Profile description: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 5 inches, gray or light brownish-gray friable fine sandy loam having a 
dark coloration of organie matter in the upper part; weak fine granular 
structure. 

5 to 13 inches, pale-yellow or very pale-brown friable fine sandy loam; 
essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

13 to 24 inches, light-gray or pale-yellow friable fine sandy clay containing 
some distinct medium mottles of gray and reddish-brown in the lower 
part; moderate medium blocky structure. 

Pan layer— 

24 inches +, compact or feebly cemented but fairly brittle fine sandy clay 
distinctly mottled yellow, gray, and brown; underlain at variable 
depths by alluvial material derived from soils of the Coastal Plain 
uplands, 

This soil is somewhat variable; characteristics resemble those of 
Kalmia sandy loam in the better drained parts, and those of Myatt 
loamy sand on the low-lying wet parts. . 

This is a medium to strongly acid soil. It is usually low in ane 
matter and has low fertility and a moderately low water-holding 
capacity. Permeability is moderate in the surface soil and slow in 
the subsoil and pan layer. 

Use and management.—A large part of the 60 percent of Stough fine 
sandy loam that is cleared is in pasture, Corn, sorghum, soybeans, 
lespedeza, and pasture grasses may be grown successfully on the 
drained areas; pasture grasses (principally carpetgrass), sweetgum, 
and old-field pine are the principal vegetation on the undrained areas. 
This soil is seldom used for cotton. Since the soil docs not receive 
phosphate and potash from cotton fertilization, corn, sorghum, oats, 
and other crops need a complete fertilizer. For pasture grasses 2 or 
3 tons of lime and a liberal application of phosphate and potash are 
necessary. Carpetgrass tends to choke out other pasture grasses, 
especially where mineral fertilizer is not applied. 


SUSQUEHANNA SERIES 


In uneroded areas the Susquehanna series is characterized by a 
light-gray sandy surface soil. In this county most of the original 
surface soil has been removed.by erosion and the plow layer consists 
mainly of subsoil material. The subsoil is reddish-brown firm clay 
distinctly mottled with gray and yellow. The soil is developed from 
thick beds of heavy acid clays of the Coastal Plain, Relief ranges 
from sloping to hilly. 
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The Susquehanna soil is moderately deep to deep. Most of it is 
in forest. Productivity for the few field crops is low to very low. 
Improvement in yields can be expected under good management. 
Pasture is grown to some extent, and with suitable management fairly 
good stands are obtained. 


Susquehanna clay (6 to 15 percent slopes) (Sr).—This heavy (sticky 
when wet) clay or clay loam soil on sloping to hilly topography has a 
shallow reddish-brown clayey surface soil or plow layer over a reddish- 
brown firm (plastic when wet) clay subsoil mottled with gray and 
yellow. Below 30 or 40 inches, the material consists of clay, fine 
sand, and mica scales. Surface runoff is medium to very rapid, and 
because of the impervious character of the clay subsoil, internal 
drainage is very slow. The hazard of erosion is high to very high on 
clean-cultivated areas. A-dark-gray sand or sandy loam covering 
was on many areas when first cleared of timber, but since little care 
was taken to prevent erosion, it was soon removed. A few patches of 
the sandy surface still remain on some areas. 

This soil is strongly acid, very low in organic matter and fertility, 
and moderately low to low in water-holding capacity. The surface 
soil is slowly permeable, and the subsoil very slowly permeable. 

Use and management.—Approximately 15 percent of Susquehanna 
clay is cleared. ‘The timber was removed in most instances so that 
the areas could be farmed, but cultivation was discontinued because 
of the tough, sticky character of the soil and its susceptibility to ero- 
sion. A large percentage of the cleared soil is used for pasture (fig. 
10) because of its suitability for lespedeza, carpetgrass, and Dallis- 
grass. The small percentage still in tilled crops is chiefly in cotton. 

Results obtained on a similar soil by the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station indicate that this soil is well suited to sericea 
lespedeza for hay and erosion control. The areas in timber should 


Figure 10.—Pasture on Susquehanna clay near New Style School, 5 miles éast 
of Wetumpka; pines in background. 
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remain so. The soil is especially well suited to the production of 
old-field pines. If measures are taken to prevent fires, a good loblolly 
and shortleaf pine forest cover could be reestablished. Longleaf and 
slash pines generally require planting, and other pines become more 
quickly established if planted rather than left to natural reseeding. 
This land is suitable for game preserves, as there is enough under- 
brush and cane along streams to support deer, and enough nuts, beg- 
garweed, mast, native vetch, and seeds to feed quail and turkey. 


SWAMP 


Swamp (Sr) consists of permanently wet, often ponded, areas that 
row principally cypress, bay, and tupelo. The soils composing 
Svanip are somewhat variable in texture and color, but generally they 
are gray silt loams or silty clay loams and are underlain by gray, or 
gray mottled with brown or yellow, silty clay loams. In places there 
is a shallow covering of organic matter. 

Although a few of the smaller areas may be drained at relatively 
small cost, it is not economically feasible to drain most areas for crop 
production. Most of this land is subject to flooding during prolonged 
rainy periods. Practically all areas will make excellent pasture if 
drained, fertilized, and seeded; the better drained parts could be used 
for fall gardens. 

VAIDEN SERIES 

The soil of the somewhat poorly drained Vaiden series has a yellow- 
ish-brown clay surface soil and a light yellowish-brown firm clay 
subsoil mottled with strong brown and light gray. It is derived from 
thin beds of clays over the Selma chalk formation or influenced by or 
developed from materials of this formation in the Coastal Plain. It 
is part of the Black Belt group of soils. Relief varies from gently 
sloping to moderately sloping. 

The Vaiden soil is very deep. Most of it is in forest; the rest is 
mainly in pasture. Productivity for pasture is medium under common. 
management, but it can be inereased somewhat by better management 
practices. 


Vaiden clay (5 to 9 percent slopes) (Va).—The surface soil and 
upper subsoil of Vaiden clay are acid, but the lower part of the subsoil 
is neutral and grades into calcareous material. Surface runoff is 
medium to rapid, and internal drainage slow. The sloping relicf and 
the heavy clay surface retard absorption of water and cause severe 
erosion when the soil is used for row crops. Some areas have severe 
sheet and gully erosion even though they are covered with a scant 
growth of timber or grass. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 4 inches, yellowish-brown friable to firm clay, sticky when wet; weak 
fine blocky structure. 

Subsoil— 

4 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown firm clay, plastic when wet; many fine 
distinet strong-brown and light-gray mottles; moderate fine to medium 
blocky strueture; a few brown concretions. 

30 to 60 inches, light yellowish-brown firm clay, plastic when wet; mottles 
the same as in the overlying layer; strong medium blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

60 inches -+, pale-yellow clay; many medium distinet white and brownish- 
yellow mottles; some soft lime nodules. 
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Narrow belts of Vaiden sandy loam occur on the outer edges where 
this soil grades into the surrounding sandy soils. 

Vaiden clay is low in organic matter and low to medium in fertility. 
It is slowly permeable throughout and has a moderately low water- 
holding capacity. 

Included are a few small areas of Susquehanna clay that could not 
be separated from this soil. 

Use and management.Even though most of Vaiden clay has been 
cultivated at one time, only 20 percent is now cleared. This is due 
to its susceptibility to erosion and its poor tilth conditions. Forested 
areas are largely in old-tield and shortleaf pines, sweetgum, and post 
oak. ‘l'rees, particularity old-field pine, make rapid growth when 
they are thinned properly and fire is kept out. 

The cleared areas are used for pasture land, as they are well suited 
to lespedeza, white Dutch clover, Dallisgrass, and carpetgrass. Good 
pasture can be developed by fertilizing with phosphate, liming, and 
seeding to lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, Dallisgrass, and white Dutch 
clover. 


VANCE SERIES 


These soils have light yellowish-brown to gray sandy upper surface 
soils and brownish-yellow lower surface soils. The subsoils are 
reddish-yellow firm sandy clay or very firm clay, distinctly mottled 
in the lower part in some areas. These soils resemble the Appling 
soil, but they have a much heavier upper subsoil and erode more 
easily on the same slope gradient and under similar soil treatment. 
‘They are derived from the weathered products of porphyritic and 
aplitic granites and are influenced locally by matcrials from mica 
schist. They have nearly level to rolling relief and are moderately 
well to somewhat poorly drained. 

The Vance soils are moderately deep to deep. They are used prin- 
cipally for field crops, forest, and pasture; some areas are lying idle. 
Productivity for most field crops is medium to low, but it is medium 
for cotton on some of these soils. The productivity level can be 
raised considerably by improved soil management practices. Produc- 
tivity for pasture is medium to low, but with suitable management 
practices it can be increased somewhat. 


Vance coarse Joamy sand (0 to 6 percent slopes) (VB).-—The small, 
elongated, and irregularly shaped areas of this soil are located in the 
northeastern part of the county. It has a coarse sandy surface soil, 
since it is derived from a coarse-grained granite. Surface runoff is 
slow to rapid, and internal drainage is slow. The soil occurs on long, 
narrow, Winding ridgetops and has nearly level to gently sloping relief. 
The irregularly shaped areas create a problem in the construction 
and maintenance of terraces. The more sloping sections are subject 
to much sheet and gully erosion. 

Profile description: 


Surface soil— 
0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown loose coarse loamy sand; weak fine 
granular structure. 
7 to 12 inches, brownish-yellow friable coarse sandy loam; essentially 
no structure. 
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Subsoil— 

12 to 36 inches, reddish-yellow firm compact heavy coarse, sandy clay; 
red distinct medium mottles common in the lower part; strong medium 
to coarse blocky structure. 

Parent material— 

86 inches +, mixed light-gray, dark grayish-brown, and yellowish-red 
disintegrated coarse-grained granite containing small scales of mica. 

Small areas of very fine gravelly loam, somewhat coarser than the soil 
described above, are included in a few locations. 

Soil reaction is strongly acid, organic-matter content and fertility 
are low, and the water-holding capacity is moderately low. Per- 
meability is moderately rapid in the surface soil and moderately 
slow to slow in the subsoil. 

Use and management-—About 64 percent of Vance coarse loamy 
sand is cleared or has only a small amount of forest growth. Some 
of this, however, is not cultivated annually; many areas are idle or 
used for pasture year after year. Many of the idle areas are in sedge- 
grass, small sweetgum, and scattered old-field pine. The forested 
areas grow largely old-field and shortleaf pines, sweetgum, hickory, 
and post and red oaks. : 

Cotton, corn, oats, and hay, the principal crops, give fair average 
yields. Liberal fertilizer applications and the use of legumes are 
most important for satisfactory yields. 

As this soil requires careful management that will conserve and 
maintain its productive capacity, more attention is being given to 
growing of erosion-control and soil-building crops along with clean- 
cultivated crops. It is important that erosion be held in check and 
that organic matter be added by growing legume crops, if the soil is 
to produce most economically. Sericea lespedeza is being used on 
some areas for erosion control and as a hay or temporary pasture crop. 


Vance coarse sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 12. percent slopes) 
(Vc).—This soil is more sloping to rolling and is more eroded in open 
areas than Vance coarse loamy sand, Sheet erosion and gullying have 
removed part of the original sandy covering; as a result texture and 
depth of the surface soil are less uniform and the heavy compact clay 
subsoil is exposed in places. In some places the disintegrated rock is 
nearer the surface than on Vance coarse loamy sand. Most areas are 
gravel-tree, but a few have angular quartz gravel on and in the surface 
soil. The largest areas of this phase occur in the northeastern part of 
the county. The soil is strongly acid. The relief is sloping to 
strongly sloping or rolling. The slopes are complex. Terraces are 
difficult to construct and maintain, but they are essential for cultiva- 
tion of clean-tilled crops. The relief and the slow water-absorbing 
capacity of the subsoil are responsible for the severe shcet and gully 
erosion. 

Use and management.—Only 25 percent of Vance coarse sandy 
loam, rolling phase, is cleared; the rest is in forest of old-field pine, 
shortleaf pine, post oak, hickory, and sweetgum. Open areas or fields, 
seldom exceeding 5 acres in size, are largely idle or used for pasture, 
but some are used for row crops or sericea lespedeza. The soil is 
difficult to farm because of sloping relief and irregularly shaped fields. 
Short crooked rows are necessary, especially if the areas are terraced. 
Terracing, however, is seldom done, and erosion hazard is high to very 
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high. Cotton, corn, oats, and soybeans are the major row crops 
grown, and yields are fair. The cultivated areas are on the more 
gentle slopes where erosion is less severe. Sericea lespedeza is gaining 
in importance as an excellent soil-conserving crop and a temporary 
pasture or hay crop. 


Vance gravelly sandy loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Vp).—The largest 
areas of this soil are located in the northern and northeastern parts of 
the county on relatively narrow elongated ridgetops and short slopes. 
It is a sandy soil of the Piedmont province, similar to Appling soil but 
more compact and more blocky in structure. Surface runoff is slow 
to rapid and internal drainage is slow. Terracing and erosion control 
are difficult, and short crooked rows are necessary to conform with the 
terraces. The heavy subsoil and the sloping and rolling topography 
are conducive to excessive erosion on the more sloping areas. This 
allows the heavy subsoil to bake, and a droughty condition for crops 
such as corn results. _ 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown friable sandy loam containing a small 
quantity of organic matter; weak fine granular structure; many 
angular quartz fragments, varying from }% to 5 inches in diameter, are 
present on and in the soil. 

Subsoil— 

6 to 8 inches, brownish-yellow or pale-yellow friable sandy clay having 
moderate medium blocky structure; some angular quartz fragments. 

8 to 30 inches, very firm compact reddish-yellow heavy clay; strong coarse 
blocky structure; a few small mica flakes. 

Parent material— 

30 inches +, mixed light-gray, dark grayish-brown, and yellowish-red 
disintegrated granite and gneiss rock. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in fertility, and moderately low in 
water-holding capacity. Permeability is moderately rapid in the 
surface soil and moderately slow to slow in the subsoil. . 

In the vicinity of Buyck this soil is a fine sandy loam, but it has the 
same agricultural uses as the gravelly sandy loam. 

Use and management.— About'58 percent of Vance gravelly sandy 
loam is cleared, but most of it is idle. Much has been abandoned 
because of erosion and has grown up in sedgegrass, briers, and old-field 
pine. Probably not more than 40 percent of the total cleared area, is 
cultivated annually. The forested tracts grow principally old-field 
and shortleaf pines, post oak, sweetgum, hickory, and some red oak. 

Cotton, corn, oats, and hay give fair yields. Oats grow during 
spring when moisture is plentiful, and cotton withstands dry summer 
periods better than other clean-tilled crops. Fields are small, and 
those terraced have short crooked rows. The use of sericea lespedeza 
for erosion control and for hay or temporary pasture is increasing. 


Vance gravelly sandy loam, rolling phase (6 to 12 percent slopes) 
(Vz).—This phase is more sloping or rolling and more eroded in open 
areas than the normal phase. In addition it has a surface soil that 
is less uniform in texture or depth and a subsoil that in many places 
is less thick over the underlying rock materials. This strongly acid 
soil occurs in scattered areas in the northern and northeastern parts 
of the county. In some places Cataula soils having red subsoils are 
included with it. Its relief varies from gently sloping to strongly 
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pa or rolling. Relief and slow water-absorption capacity of the 
subsoil cause rapid to very rapid surface runoff and lead to severe 
erosion. ‘Terraces are difficult to construct and maintain. 

Use and management.—A pproximately 75 percent of Vance gravelly 
sandy loam, rolling phase, is in forest of old-field and shortleaf pines, 
hickory, sweetgum, and post oak. Half of the rest is idle land, some 
is in pasture, and small areas are_used for row crops and for kudzu 
and other soil-conserving crops. Kudzu, the best erosion-control crop 
for this soil, may be used for temporary grazing or as a hay crop. 

Fair yields of cotton, corn, oats, and soybeans are produced on the 
areas where erosion is less severe. 


Vance loamy sand (2 to 6 percent slopes) (Vr).—-The deeper sandy 
surface soil over the compact subsoil gives this phase better moisture 
relations than those of the other members of the series with shallower 
surface soils. The surface and the upper subsoil are somewhat similar 
in color to Bowie sandy loam. Slopes average 3 to4 percent. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium; internal drainage is slow. Even though 
many areas have been terraced, they can be farmed fairly satisfac- 
torily with power machinery, as fields have simple rather than complex 
slopes. This soil occurs in scattered areas in the northwestern part 
of the county. 2 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, gray loose loamy sand containing a small quantity of organic 
matter; weak fine granular structure. 

6 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow or pale-yellow friable sandy loam to loamy 
sand; essentially no structure. 

Subsoil— 

10 to 15 inches, yellow friable sandy clay; moderate medium blocky 
structure. 

15 to 40 inches, very firm compact heavy clay ranging in color from pale 
yellow to reddish yellow; some distinct medium mottles of shades of 
yellow, red, and brown in the lower part; strong medium to coarse 
blocky structure. 

Parent material— : 

40 inches -+-, mixed light-gray, dark grayish-brown, and yellowish-red 
disintegrated granitic rock. 

This strongly acid soil is low in fertility and has a moderate water- 
holding capacity. Permeability in the surface soil is moderately rapid 
and in the subsoil moderately slow to slow. 

Included in the mapping are many areas that have a red subsoil, 
and small areas of Vance coarse loamy sand. These inclusions do not 
affect the agricultural use of the soil. 

Use and management.—Vance loamy sand has fairly good moisture 
conditions for crops and wide crop adaptation. It is easily tilled, 
responsive to good management, and suited to almost any croppin 
system. Approximately 60 percent of it is cleared. The principa 
crops—cotton, corn, and hay—give good yields under good manage- 
ment. Forested areas are chiefly in old-field pine, post oak, sweetgum, 

and a few longleaf pine. 


WEHADKEE SERIES 
The Wehadkee soil is a light-colored poorly drained soil with amottled 


subsurface. It occurs on first bottoms along streams in and flowing 
out of the Piedmont province. The materials giving rise to it have 
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been washed from soils in the Piedmont province. It is subject to 
frequent overflow. 

The soil is deep, but the water table is high. Nearly all of it is 
used for forest and rangeland pasture. 


Wehadkee silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wa).—Areas of this 
gray poorly drained soil occur in close association with Congaree 
silt loam on the river bottoms. All of it is located along the Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, and Alabama Rivers. Artificial drainage is required for 
cultivation. The soil is subject to overflows, especially in winter, 
and water may stand for periods of 4 to 6 months on some areas. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 7 inches, light-gray to gray friable silt loam; a considerable quantity 
of leaf mold and other organic matter in the upper part; weak fine 
crumb structure. 

Subsurface— 

7 to 48 inches, light-gray firm silty clay or silty clay loam containing many 
distinct medium to coarse mottles of brown, yellow, and gray; this 
layer usually extends to depths of 6 or more feet before a change is 
apparent. 

In a few locations small areas having a fine sandy loam surface soil 
are included, but these areas have the same uses as the silt loam. 

This is a strongly acid soil. It is moderate to low in organic 
matter and high in fertility. Water-holding capacity is high. The 
surface soil is slowly permeable, and the subsurface layer is very 
slowly permeable. 

Use and management.—Practically all of Wehadkee silt loam is in 
forest and rangeland pasture. The principal vegetation is sweetgum, 
blackgum, water oak, ash, beech, hickory, elm, holly, river canes, 
rattan vines, and underbrush. A large quantity of nuts is produced, 
making a good range for hogs. River canes and other underbrush 
afford winter browse for cattle. The few cleared areas, where drained, 
are used for sorghum, pasture, or corn. Carpetgrass, Dallisgrass, 
white Dutch clover, and lespedeza are the major forage plants. A 
large tonnage of sorghum may be obtained when the soil is ade- 
quately drained. Grain sorghums, hegari and sagrain, deserve con- 
sideration on drained areas because they mature quickly. 


WICKHAM SERIES 


The soils of this series occur in association with Altavista, Augusta, 
and Roanoke soils on stream terraces in the Piedmont province 
and follow the streams some distance into the Coastal Plain. They 
were derived from sediments washed from soils in the Piedmont 
province, but in places slight-amounts of local Coastal Plain materials 
have been added. They are reddish-brown or brown well-drained 
soils with yellowish-red or brown subsoils. Some areas are subject 
to overflow during extremely high water. Most are nearly level to 
undulating, but a few adjacent to streams are gently sloping to sloping. 

The Wickham soils are deep. They are used principally for field 
crops, pasture, and forest. Productivity for field crops is medium to 
low. Increased productivity can be obtained through improved soil 
management practices. 
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Wickham fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Wc).—This soil 
occupies nearly level to gently sloping relief along the Coosa, Talla- 
poosa, and Alabama Rivers. Surface runoff is slow to medium and 
internal drainage is medium. No terracing or drainage is necessary, 
and the relief is especially favorable for the use of tractors, combines, 
and other large machinery. Overflows seldom occur. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

0 to 6 inches, reddish-brown to brown friable fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure. 

6 to 10 inches, reddish-yellow friable fine sandy clay or heavy fine sandy 
loam; weak to moderate fine blogky structure. 

Subsoil— 

10 to 40 inches, yellowish-red firm clay or clay loam containing some 
small mica flakes; moderate medium blocky structure. 

Underlying material— 

40 inches +, yellowish-red firm to friable clay to friable heavy fine sandy 
loam; contains enough small flakes of mica to have a smooth slightly 
slick feel when rubbed between the fingers. 


This soil is strongly acid throughout. It has a moderate supply 
of organic matter, medium to high fertility, and moderate to high 
water-holding capacity. Permeability in the surface soil is moder- 
ately rapid to moderate and in the subsoil moderate. 

Small areas of Wickham fine sandy loam, low terrace phase, are in- 
cluded. These areas are subject to overflow during periods of ex- 
tremely high water. 

Use and management.-Wickham fine sandy loam is responsive to 
good management, is easily farmed, and is not erosive. It is fairly 
well suited to crops common to the region, and about 81 percent is 
cleared and in crops or pasture (fig. 11). A livestock program de- 
veloped around the production of oats, hay crops, grain sorghum, 
and pasture is well suited to this soil. Cotton and corn also yield 
well under good management. 
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loam north of Wetumpka. 


Figure 11,—Hereford cattle on Wickham fine sandy 
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Wickham fine sandy loam, low terrace phase (0 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Wp).—The low terrace phase occurs on slightly lower positions and 
is more subject to overflows during unusually high water than the 
normal phase. In some locations the river current or extremely high 
water is destructive to the surface soil. Normal overflows, however, 
do not affect it. In places the surface soil is not so deep as on the nor- 
mal phase, but the subsoil is similar. The soil is practically level, but 
where slopes are 2 or 3 percent some sheet erosion has taken place. 
The relief is favorable for power machinery. This strongly acid soil 
is mapped along the Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Alabama Rivers. A few 
included areas of Altavista fine sandy loam and Augusta silt loam are 
less productive than this soil. 

Use and management.—Approximately 79 percent of Wickham fine 
sandy. loam, low terrace phase, is cleared; the rest is in old-field pine 
and some sweetgum. The cultivated areas are used largely for oats, 
cotton, pasture, hay, and corn. Oats are commonly followed by lespe- 
deza; the lespedeza is grazed. An application of 300 to 600 pounds 
an acre of 6-8-4 or some other high-grade fertilizer is best for cotton, 
and 150 to 225 pounds of nitrate of soda is sufficient for corn or oats 
following a cotton crop that has been fertilized heavily. Extremes of 
wetness and dryness may cause shedding of cotton squares and bolls. 
Corn production is affected when the soil becomes dry and hard during 
summer. 


Wickham silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (W).—Areas of this soil 
are located along the Coosa, Tallapoosa, and Alabama Rivers on high 
bottom positions. During extremely high overflows, water backs 
onto most areas, leaving a shallow deposit of silt that increases pro- 
ductivity. The relief is nearly level. Surface runoff is low and in- 
ternal drainage medium. Neither drainage nor terracing is needed, 
and there is little danger of overflow during the cropping season. 

Profile characteristics: 

Surface soil— 

ei oe 8 inches, brown friable silt loam; weak fine to medium crumb structure. 

rbsoil— 

8 to 40 inches, brown to yellowish-red firm smooth clay or silty clay con- 
taining some mica; moderate medium blocky structure. 

Underlying material— 

40 inches +, yellowish-red friable fine sandy loam to fine sandy clay con- 
taining a large quantity of small mica flakes; content of fine sand in- 
creases with depth; in a few places this layer is light brownish-gray 
clay with some distinct medium mottles of yellow and brown. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid. It contains a medium supply 
of organic matter, is medium to high in fertility, and has a moderate 
to high water-holding capacity. Both the surface soil and subsoil are 
moderately neerieabte: ; 

Included with this soil are a few areas of Augusta silt loam, which 
have the same use possibilities as Wickham silt loam. 

Use and management.—Once of the most desirable soils in the county, 
Wickham silt loam produces good to excellent yields of corn, sorghum 
(for ensilage), hay, oats, pasture, and cotton. Little or no fertilizer 
is used except for cotton. This soil is especially well suited to Dallis- 
grass, white Dutch clover, and lespedeza. The use of 400 to 600 
pounds of basic slag or an equivalent quantity of lime and super- 
phosphate is necessary for best pasture development. 
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Wickham-Altavista clay loams, eroded sloping phases (3 to 10 
percent slopes) (Wr).—This complex comprises extremely mixed areas 
of the sloping phases of Wickham clay loam and Altavista clay loam. 
The soils are brown or yellowish-red to yellow clay loams with inclu- 
sions of shallow friable heavy sandy loams. They have brown or 
yellowish-red to yellow firm clay subsoils. The brown to yellowish- 
red areas have characteristics of the Wickham soils; the yellow, of the 
Altavista soil. The largest areas occur on the river terraces in the 
vicinity of Wetumpka, and smaller areas are scattered in the south- 
central and southeastern parts of the county. Surface runoff is slow 
to rapid, and internal dramage is medium. The slopes are short and 
irregular in direction; and where terraces are constructed, they are 
crooked, necessitating short crooked rows. Severely sheet-croded 
spots are present throughout the complex. 

The soils of this complex are strongly acid, low in organic-matter 
and water-holding capacity, and low to medium in fertility. Their 
surface soil is moderately permeable, and the subsoil is moderately 
to slowly permeable. 

Use and manayement.—A large percentage of Wickham-Altavista 
clay loams, eroded sloping phases, is wasteland, being too severely 
eroded for crops or trees. About 45 percent does not have a forest 
cover and is used as pasture land on which lespedeza supplies most of 
the grazing. The grazing period lasts only a short time in spring and 
fall, as the soils dry very rapidly in summer and retard growth of 
lespedeza and. other pasture plants. 


WORSHAM SERIES 


The soil of the Worsham series occurs in the Piedmont province in 
close association with Cecil, Appling, Durham, and other upland 
soils. It has a light-gray to gray surface soil and a light-gray or white, 
mottled with yellow and brown, firm clay subsoil that is slightly 
plastic when wet. Its small areas are at the base of slopes, bordering 
the heads of streams, and around intermittent drainageways. Seepage 
water from the higher lying soils keeps the soil wet the greater part of 
the time. This strongly acid soil has level to gently sloping relief. 
Locally some gullies have developed. 

The Worsham soil is deep. Almost all of it is in pasture and forest. 
Productivity for pasture is medium, but with suitable management 
practices pasture yield can be improved. 


Worsham sandy loam (0 to 6 percent slopes) (Wr).—This gray soil 
occurs at the base of slopes in association with Appling, Durham, and 
Cecil soils. The areas are small and narrow and scattered in the 
northern part of the county. They border intermittent drainageways 
and heads of small drains. Surface runoff is slow to medium and 
internal drainage very slow. The slowly pervious subsoil, water from 
surrounding soils, and seepage make this soil poorly drained. 


Profile characteristics: 


Surface soil— 
0 to 8 inches, light-gray to gray friable sandy loam having a white appear- 
ance in many places when dry; weak fine granular structure. 
Subsoil— 
8 to 40 inches, light-gray or white firm clay having some distinct: medium 
mottles of yellow and brown; moderate to strong medium blocky 
structure. 
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Underlying material— 
40 inches +, disintegrated granite and granite-gneiss rocks. 
Although the profile is underlain by granitic rocks that have con- 
tributed material for its formation, some of the parent material 
a bony has come from loca! colluvial wash from soils on higher 
slopes. 

This strongly acid soil is low in organic matter and fertility and 
moderately Iow in water-holding capacity. The surface soil ‘is 
moderately to slowly. permeable, and the subsoil is very slowly 
permeable. 

Use and management —The 64 percent of Worsham sandy loam that 
is cleared is used principally for pasture of carpetgrass, Dallisgrass, 
and lespedeza. Oats, soybeans, sugarcane, and sorghum, grown on @ 
few areas, give fair to good yields under good management. The 
forested areas are in old-field pine, sweetgum, and blackgum. 


ESTIMATED YIELDS AND SOIL USES AND MANAGEMENT 
ESTIMATED YIELDS 


The estimated average yields of crops on the soils of the county are 
given in table 6. These estimates are based primarily on field observa- 
tions of the survey party, information furnished by local farmers and 
others who have had experience in the county, and data of the Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Estimates are based on two levels 
of management. Those in columns A represent estimated average 
expectable yields under the management commonly practiced, in- 
cluding use of commercial fertilizers for the cash crops but not in- 
cluding systematic rotations with grasses and legumes or intensive 
water and erosion control measures. Estimates in columns B repre- 
sent expectable average yields under better management practices 
such as those recommended by the Alabama Agricultural Experiment 
Station, some of which are given in this report. 


SOIL USES AND MANAGEMENT 


The better farmers of Elmore County are interested in using and 
managing their soils so that the best growing conditions are obtained 
for an indefinite period at a minimum cost. That is, they are inter- 
ested in the highest practical yields that can be maintained. Many 
of the farmers are now practicing good soil management, and their 
crop yields are much above the county average. These farmers are 
following practices that are basic to good farming, such as: 


1. Using good crop varieties that are adapted to this county. 

2. Following suitable rotations. Generally such rotations will include: 

(a) a legume to aid in nitrogen maintenance, (b) a tilled crop, (c) a 
deep-rooted crop to improve soil structure and increase permeability, 
and (d) pasture. 

. Returning barnyaid or green manure to the soil in order to maintain a 

supply of nitrogen and fresh organic matter. : 

. Applying limestone, phosphate, nitrogen, potash, or any combination of 

these materials, where needed. 

5. Taking reasonable care in preparing the seedbed_and in following the 
recommendations of the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station or 
the practices of the better farmers. 

6. Taking suitable measures to contro] weeds, insects, and diseases. 
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Although these basic practices will apply to most of the soils of 
the county, the 81 soils mapped do differ in varying degrees in their 
use, suitability, and management requirements. In order to simplify 
the discussion of use and management, the soils are divided into 
25 management groups according to characteristics that affect their 
use and management. 

The soil groups are discussed separately, experimental results ob- 
tained on similar soils are cited, and practices followed and yields 
obtained by the better farmers are given. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 1,—NEARLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING BROWN TO RED SOILS 
OF THE COASTAL PLAIN WITH FRIABLE SUBSOILS 


This group includes good to excellent crop and pasture soils. 
About 90 percent of their total acreage is used for row crops each 
year, and a small percentage is used for pasture. Members of the 
Amite, Orangeburg, and Red Bay series constitute most of this 
group. These soils are among the most friable, most easily tilled, 
most suitable for diversified farming, most responsive to management, 
least erosive, and most desirable for general farm crops in the county. 
They become warm early in spring and are among the first in the 
county to be worked. They have excellent moisture-holding capac- 
ity The subsoils are sufficiently fine in texture to retain moisture 
and fertilizer, yet they are sufficiently permeable to allow free 
movement of water in surface soil and subsoil. 

The soils making up group 1 are as follows: 


Amite fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent Orangeburg gravelly fine sandy loarn 


slopes) (0 to 5 percent slopes) 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam, slightly Red Bay sandy loam (0 to 5 percent 
eroded phase (0 to 5 percent slopes) slopes) 


Orangeburg fine sandy loam, eroded 
phase (0 to 5 percent slopes) 


Suitable management.—Very simple crop rotations will serve to 
conserve and build up the fertility of the soils of group 1. A variety 
of rotations may be used, the most common being a 2-year one consist- 
ing of (a) first year, cotton fertilized with 600 pounds of 6-8-4 per acre 
and second year, corn fertilized with 36 pounds of nitrogen; or (b) first 
year, cotton fertilized with 600 pounds of 6-8-4 per acre, followed by 
winter legumes fertilized with 300 pounds of 16-percent superphosphate 
or 500 pounds of basic slag. 

A 3-year rotation consists of (a) first year, cotton followed by oats; 
second year, oats followed by cowpeas or soybeans; and third year, 
corn following winter legumes; or (b) first year, cotton followed by 
vetch; second year, corn followed by oats; and third year, oats followed 
by cowpeas or soybeans—winter legumes following the hay crop; or (c) 
first year, cotton, fertilized with 600 pounds of 6-8-4 per acre; second 
year, peanuts to be hogged; and third year, corn with fertilizer. 

These soils are very well suited for general farm crops, and the 
acreage in pasture is small. Small areas, however, are often used for 
pasture with good to excellent results when the soil is well prepared, 
heavily fertilized with phosphatic fertilizers and lime, and seeded to 
Dallisgrass, white Dutch clover, and annual lespedeza. 

Space does not permit a complete discussion of all crops and fer- 
tilizers suited to these soils. Furthermore, crop and fertilizer recom- 
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mendations may change after a few years. Information about the 
latest. experimental results on crop varieties, fertilizers, and manage~ 
ment practices may be obtained from the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the Alabama Agricultural Extension Service, or 
the local agricultural agencies. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2.-NEARLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING GRAY TO LIGHT- 
BROWN SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


The soils of group 2 belong to the Bowie, Faceville, and Gilead 
series. They are light-colored sandy soils. About 85 percent of their 
total area is open land used for crops annually. Together with group 
1, these soils are among the most friable, most easily tilled, most suit- 
able for diversified farming, most responsive to management, least 
erodible, and most desirable for general farm crops in the county. 
They have excellent moisture-holding capacity for crops, and warm 
early in spring. The subsoils are sufficiently fine in texture to retain 
moisture and fertilizer, yet they are permeable enough to allow good 
movement of water in surface soil and subsoil. 

The soils included in group 2 are as follows: 


Bowie sandy loam (0 to 5 percent Faceville sandy loam, thick-surface 


slopes) phase (0 to 5 percent slopes) 
Faceville gravelly sandy loam, thick- Gilead sandy loam (0 to 5 percent 
surface phase (0 to 5 percent slopes) slopes) 


Suitable management—The soils of group 2 are lighter in color, 
being light gray to yellowish brown, than those of group 1, which are 
yellowish red to dark reddish brown. They are also a little coarser in 
texture than those of group 1. 

Crop uses and rotations recommended are the same as those for 
soils of group 1. Soils of group.2 are very well suited to general farm 
crops and are good to excellent for pasture under good management. 
The latest experimental results and recommendations for these soils 
may be obtained from the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the Alabama Extension Service, or the local agricultural agencies. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 3.—_SLOPING GRAY, BROWN, OR RED SOILS OF THE COASTAL 
PLAIN WITH FRIABLE SUBSOILS 


Soils of the Bowie, Faceville, Orangeburg, and Red Bay series 
occurring on 5 to 12 percent slopes compose this group. The soils are 
characterized mainly by rolling relief, sandy surface soils, and friable 
sandy clay or sandy clay loam subsoils. They differ from soils of 
groups 1 and 2 in that they are more rolling and difficult to conserve, 
and fields are more irregular in shape. They are not so well suited to 
use of large machinery and require more soil-conserving practices. 
About 45 percent of this group is open land, suited to most locally 
grown crops if soil-conserving practices are followed. 


The soils that make up group 3 are as follows: 


Bowie sandy loam, sloping phase (6 Orangeburg fine sandy loam, eroded 
to 12 percent slopes). sloping phase (6 to 12 percent 
Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams, slopes). 
sloping phases (6 to 12 percent Red Bay fire sandy loam, eroded 
slopes) . sloping phase (6 to 12 percent 
Faceville sandy loam, sloping thick- slopes). 


surface phase (6 to 12 percent slopes; 
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Suttable management —Well-constructed terraces and cover crops 
are most beneficial to the soils of group 3. Many areas have been 
considerably impaired and their moisture-holding capacity restricted 
by erosion. In many places it is difficult to prevent runoff. Although 
these soils do not have so much moisture for crop production as those 
of groups 1 and 2, they have enough for good vields when careful soil 
management is practiced. 

Rotations designed to reduce runoff and control soil erosion are 
necessary to conserve and build up the fertility of soils of group 3. 
One of the most satisfactory practices is stripcropping, using sod 
strips planted alternately with intertilled crops. The rotation may 
be within each terrace interval, or in alternate intervals and rotated 
each year. For this system one can use a 2-year rotation consisting of 
cotton fertilized with 600 pounds of 6-8-4 per acre followed by winter 
legumes the first year, and corn with fertilizer the second year. The 
more critical slopes may be permanently sodded to kudzu or sericea 
lespedeza for hay or pasture. A seed crop may be harvested from the 
sericea. More information about crops in the rotation systems may 
be obtained from the Alabama Agricultural Extension Service, the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station, or the county agricultural 
workers. 

MANAGEMENT GROUP 4,-GENTLY SLOPING SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN WITH 
HEAVY SUBSOILS 


These soils, members of the Sawyer, Shubuta, and Boswell series, 
have sandy surface soils and firm, mottled, heavy clay subsoils. About 
half their total area is open land. Their slow permeability and billowy 
to undulating relief make them very susceptible to erosion. Many 
areas are severely eroded or tend to erode when used for intertilled 
crops. In many locations gullies have cut deeply into the subsoil. 
Heavy subsoils and severe erosion result in limited moisture for crops 
that grow during summer. Many areas therefore are idle or used for 
unimproved pasture, but the least eroded areas are used in part for 
general farm crops. 


The soils that compose group 4 are as follows: 


Sawyer fine sandy loam (0 to 5 per- Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams 
cent slopes) (0 to 5 percent slopes) 
Shubuta fine sandy loam (2 to 7 per- 

cent slopes) 

Suitable management.—Those areas of soils of group 4 least subject 
to erosion are used for cotton, corn, and hay crops. By careful soil 
management, including the use of well-constructed terraces and winter 
legumes, good crop yields are obtained. 

The more eroded areas may be advantageously planted to scricea 
lespedeza or kudzu to be used for temporary grazing or hay. Those 
less eroded are well suited to the crops and pasture grasses commonly 
grown in the county. The better farmers tend to use areas of these 
soils for improved pastures. They prepare good seedbeds, fertilize 
with 1,000 to 2,000 pounds an acre of basic slag, or the equivalent in 
superphosphate and lime, and seed to recommended pasture grasses. 
Annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, white Dutch clover, Dallisgrass, 
and other grasses do especially well on the fertilized areas. 

304192-—-55-——7 
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MANAGEMENT GROUP 5.—SLOPING SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN WITH HEAVY OR 
SLIGHTLY CEMENTED SUBSOILS 


The soils of group 5 belong to the Gilead, Shubuta, and Boswell 
series. They have shallow sandy surface soils and heavy subsoils. 
About 40 percent of their total area is cleared. These soils are similar 
to those of group 4 but are more rolling, eroded, and droughty. They 
are poor to fair for intertilled crops and are not well suited to large 
machinery because fields are irregularly shaped and relatively small. 

The soils included in group 5 are as follows: 


Gilead sandy loam, eroded phase (2 Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams, 
to 7 percent slopes) sloping phases (6 to 12 percent 
Gilead sandy loam, eroded sloping slopes) 
phase (6 to 12 percent slopes) 
Gilead sandy loam, sloping phase (6 
to 12 percent slopes) 


Suitable management.—Susceptibility to erosion and droughtiness 
make the soils of group 5 best suited to soil- and moisture-conserving 
crops rather than to row crops. Long rotations are necessary if the 
soils are to be conserved. A most common practice is to plant the 
open areas to sericea lespedeza or annual lespedeza and fertilize with 
1,000 to 2,000 pounds of basic slag an acre. Other legumes may be 
added to develop good improved pasture. 

As about 60 percent of the total area of these soils is in forest, con- 
siderable attention should be given to forest care and management. 
The following suggestions are made by the Alabama Extension Service: 


1. Clean up following logging; utilize limbs and tops for fuel and pulpwood: 

2. Plow or disk land in small strips 15 te 20 feet wide along boundaries; on 
steep slopes rake off surface litter instead of plowing. 

3. Divide large tracts into 20- to 60-acre blocks and construct 15- to 20-foot 
lanes by plowing, disking, raking, or burning. Clean lanes once each 
year. 

4, Remove disease-infested trees as soon as discovered, cutting them as near 
ground as possible. Destroy the top, bark, slabs, and other refuse by 
burning. 

5. Thin over-crowded stands of pine, poplar, and other valuable hardwoods 
to relieve crowding and to permit more rapid growth of better trees. Re- 
move diseased, defective, deformed, and otherwise inferior trees first; 
if stand is still overcrowded, thin tops of individual trees so that branches 
will not interlap. 

6. Improve pine and hardwood stands by cutting large, overmature, stag- 
headed, or diseased trees from stand. 

7. Thin over-crowded pine stands from October through March; make im- 
provement cuttings in hardwoods at any season. 

- 8. Prune 100 to 150 of better trees per acre to a height of about 17 feet above 
ground if this does not remove green limbs from more than two-thirds 
the length of the tree. Trees pruned should not be less than 4 or more 
than 10 inches in diameter. Use a curved pruning saw on a 10-foot pole 
handle and prune limbs as close to the trunk as possible. 

9. Plant areas to desirable tree species where seedlings and saplings are 
scattered and secd trees are absent. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 6.—-CLAYEY SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Susquehanna clay (6 to 15 percent slopes) and Vaiden clay (5 to 
9 percent slopes) constitute group 6. They are gently rolling to rolling 
or hilly and are ‘used mainly for pasture and timber. 

Suitable management.—The soils of group 6 have poor workability 
and are difficult to till. Consequently their best use is usually for 
pasture. They are especially well suited to lespedeza, Dallisgrass, 
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and white Dutch clover, if phosphate, potash, and lime are applied. 
Use of sericea lespedeza on these soils is becoming a very popular 
practice, as it affords abundant grazing and aids materially in the 
control of erosion. Timber, particularly old-field pine, flourishes, 
and recommendations for management are the same as those given 
in group 5. 

Since these soils are heavy and difficult to till and occur as small 
fields, they are seldom used for row crops. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 7.—-GENTLY SLOPING LOAMY SANDS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Soils of the Huckabee, Independence, and Lakeland series consti- 
tute group 7. About 75 percent of the total area of these soils is 
cleared. They are sandy and very subject to leaching, and they 
retain a limited supply of moisture and plant nutrients for the produc- 
tion of crops. They appear to be best suited to peas, peaches, peanuts, 
and velvetbeans. Cotton and corn are grown, however, and give 
satisfactory yields where liberal application of manure or commercial 
fertilizers are used or where winter cover crops have been turned under. 

The soils making up group 7 are as follows: 

Huckabee loamy sand (0 to 4 percent Lakeland loamy sand, shallow phase 
slopes). (0 to 5 percent slopes). 
Independence loamy sand (0 to 3 per- 

cent slopes), 

Suitable management—Under good management, anticipated aver- 
age yields are 350 to 450 pounds an acre of cotton and 25 to 45 bushels 
of corn. Good management includes a rotation system of corn and 
cotton, with a cover crop to add organic matter and reduce leaching. 
A rotation consisting of cotton fertilized with 600 pounds of 6-8-8 
fertilizer per acre, followed by a winter cover crop in fall, and corn 
the following year is currently recommended by the Alabama Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Other rotations consist of lespedeza 
for pasture for 3 or 4 years, and then cotton and corn for a few years. 
The rotations discussed in group 1 are applicable, but yields may be 
considerably less. 

Peanuts, grown extensively on these soils in southern Alabama, are 
generally fertilized with 300 to 400 pounds per acre of 0-14-10 or 
4-10-7 when they do not follow a heavily fertilized crop. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8,—-GENTLY SLOPING SANDS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


About 60 percent of Huckabee sand (0 to 4 percent slopes) and 
Lakeland sand _(0 to 5 percent slopes), the soils of this group, is cleared. 
These light-colored soils are two of the most porous in the county 
and are among those most subject to leaching. They appear to be 
best suited to peanuts, velvetbeans, peas, oats, or timber. Many 
areas are used for cotton, corn, and grain sorghums. 

Suitable management.—The supply of moisture retained by the soils 
of group 8 is insufficient for the production of large crop yields, and 
the fertility level must be raised to obtain satisfactory yields. This 
is best done by the use of a legume crop, either a winter-growing 
annual legume, as vetch or Austrian winter peas, or a perennial 
legume, as kudzu or sericea lespedeza. Crotalaria and other summer 
legumes have not been so satisfactory for soil improvement as winter 
legumes. A rotation system may be used that includes a legume 
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crop grown at least in alternate years with intertilled crops. The 
better farmers use a 2-year rotation in which cotton is heavily fertilized 
with 6-8-8 fertilizer and followed by vetch or Austrian peas in fall, 
which are turned under the next. spring and followed by corn. 
Although this is similar to the rotation recommended for the soils of 

oup 1, yields are only about one-third to two-thirds as high. 

urther information regarding rotations, cropping systems, and fer- 
tilizers is available at the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 
or the Alabama Extension Service. 

Those areas in timber support mainly post and blackjack oaks and 
some old-field pines. Farmers are encouraged to remove the oaks 
and interplant with old-field pines. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 9.-SLOPING SANDS AND LOAMY SANDS OF THE COASTAL 
PLAIN 


Only about 15 percent of this group, composed of Lakeland sand, 
sloping phase (6 to 12 percent slopes), and Lakeland loamy sand, 
sloping shallow phase (6 to 12 percent slopes), has been cleared. 
This group differs from group 7 in that these soils are more rolling, 
more subject to gully erosion, more difficult to cultivate because of 
relief, me less retentive of moisture. They are best suited to timber. 

Suitable management-—Improvement of the timber growth is 
probably the best management for the soils of group 9. The present 
growth is largely scrub oak of various species and some old-field pines. 
Farmers are encouraged to interplant the areas with old-field pine. 
After the seedlings become established, the post and blackjack oaks 
are removed. It is considered advantageous to leave the oaks until 
the pine seedlings are established, because the shade they afford is 
more important than their competition for moisture. The mortality 
rate of pine seedlings is high on the soils of this group. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 10.~-COLLUVIAL SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Ducker loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) and Jamison fine sandy loam 
(0 to 2 percent slopes), the soils of group 10, occur as colluvial deposits 
in basins and at the foot of slopes. The areas are small. These 
soils are naturally well adapted to corn, hay crops, or pasture. 

Suitable manayement.—Pasture species—particularly lespedeza, 
Dallisgrass, and white Dutch clover—and hay crops do well on the 
soils of group 10 if 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of basic slag per acre or the 
equivalent in superphosphate and lime is applied. Fair to good 
yields of corn are usually obtained—especially on the Ducker soil—- 
without fertilizer, but 100 to 225 pounds of nitrate of soda an acre 
is generally beneficial. 

In some instances these soils may need artificial drainage, but 
natural drainage is ample in most places. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 11.—SOMEWHAT POORLY DRAINED SANDY SOILS OF THE 
COASTAL PLAIN 


Soils of the Pheba series, on the uplends, and the Izagora and 
Stough series, on the terraces, constitute group 11. About 70 percent 
of the total area of these soils is cleared. They are somewhat poorly 
drained and have light-gray to dark gravish-brown surface soils and 
light-grav to pale vellowish-brown subsoils, somewhat mottled, 
particularly in the lower part. The uses being made of these soils 
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depend almost entirely on the owner or tenant; in some locations 
they are well improved while in others they are idle. In the main 
these soils have not been so extensively developed for agriculture as 
other soils of the county, owing to their need for drainage and their 
unsuitability for cotton. Under proper management, these soils have 
good to excellent possibilities for corn, oats, soybeans, lespedeza, 
sorghum, grain sorghum, and pasture grasses. 

The soils included in group 11 are as follows: 

Izagora loamy fine sand (0 to 2  per- Stough fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent 
cent slopes) slopes). 
Pheba fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent 

slopes) 

Suitable management.—Drainage, preferably wide-channel ditches, 
is the first management requirement of the soils of group 11. Further 
drainage is effected when fields are ridged. After drainage is pro- 
vided, almost any crop system centered around corn, oats, soybeans, 
lespedeza, sorghum, grain sorghum, or pasture has proved to be very 
gocd. A rotation of grain sorghum and burclover is becoming popu- 
lar. In some locations similar soils are used for fall-harvested 
potatoes, particularly those soils where the clay subsoil is deeper 
than 12 inches. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 12.-GENTLY SLOPING SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT WITH DEEP 
SANDY SURFACE SOILS 


The soils of group 12 belong to the Chesterfield, Durham, Helena, 
and Vance series. The approximate 80 percent that is cleared is used 
for crops annually. Like the soils of group 1, these soils are among the 
most friable, best developed, most easily tilled, most suitable for 
diversified farming, most responsive to management, least erodible, 
and most desirable for general farm crops in the county. They have 

ood moisture-holding capacity for crops. Subsoils are sufficiently 
ne in texture to retain moisture and fertilizer, yet they are sufficiently 
permeable to allow good movement of water in the surface soil and 
good to fair movement in the subsoil. The areas are relatively level. 
The soils composing group 12 are as follows: 


Chesterfield loamy sand (1 to 6 pereent Helena loamy sand (0 to 5 percent. 
slopes) slopes) 

Durham sandy loam (0 to 5 percent Vance loamy sand (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) slopes) 


Suitable management.—Most areas of the soils of group 12 should be 
terraced if used for tilled crops. The soils of this group are similar 
to those of group 2, and the uses are about the same. The management 
needed is about the same as for group 1. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 13.-GENTLY SLOPING SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT WITH SANDY 
SURFACE SOILS OF MODERATE DEPTH 


The soils of this group——members of the Appling, Bradley, Cataula, 
Cecil, Chesterfield, Helena, and Vance series—are about 65 percent 
cleared and 35 percent timbered. These soils occur on undulating to 
sloping relief and have moderately shallow to fairly deep surface soils. 
Erodibility is slight to high. They are used mainly for general farm 
crops, but many areas are idle as a result of rapidly progressing 
erosion. 
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The soils that compose group 13 are as follows: 


Appling sandy loam (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) 

Bradley gravelly sandy loam (2 to 6 
percent slopes) 

Cataula gravelly sandy loam (0 to 6 
percent slopes) 

Cecil sandy loam (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) 


Chesterfield sandy loam (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) 

Helena sandy loam (2 to 6 percent 
slopes) 

Vance coarse loamy sand (0 to 6 percent 
slopes) 

Vance gravelly sandy loam (2 to 7 per- 
cent slopes) 


Suitable management.—To conserve and build the soils of group 13 
for desirable production, terracing and the use of close-growing strip 
crops are necessary. 

According to results obtained on the experimental field at Lafayette, 
Ala., these soils are well suited to most locally grown crops, including 
alfalfa. For excellent yields of alfalfa it is recommended that 2 to 3 
tons of ground limestone per acre, 500 to 1,000 pounds of superphos- 
phate, 50 pounds of potash, and 20 pounds of borax be applied. The 
lime should be worked into the soil several weeks before planting. At 
Jeast 25 pounds of seed an acre should be planted as soon after August 
15 as possible. Fields should be terraced for general farm crops, after 
which almost any 2- or 3-year rotation containing a winter legume 
should be satisfactory. Most commonly used is a 2-year rotation of 
cotton the first year, fertilized with. 600 pounds of 6~8-4 per acre and 
followed by winter legumes in fall and corn the next spring. The 
winter legumes should be fertilized with 300 pounds of superphosphate 
or 500 pounds of basic slag per acre. Pasture (lespedeza, Dallisgrass, 
and white Dutch clover) gives good to excellent yields when good 
management practices are followed, including adequate use of lime 
and phosphate. The more rolling and eroded areas should be planted 
to sericea lespedeza or kudzu and used for grazing or hay. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 14.-GENTLY SLOPING CLAY LOAM SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT 


Cecil clay loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) is the only member of this 
group. The practices suggested for group 13 will apply reasonably 
well for this soil. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 15.—SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT ON ROLLING SLOPES 


The soils of group 15 have prevailingly rolling relief. They belong 
to the Bradley, Cataula, Cecil, Chesterfield, Helena, and Vance 
series. About 30 percent of the total area of soils of this group is 
cleared. 

These soils differ from those of group 13 principally in that they 
are more rolling, occurring mainly on slopes of 5 to 12 percent. They 
are therefore more erosive, more difficult to terrace, less well suited to 
large machinery, and more restricted in use. 


The soils included in group 15 are as follows: 


Bradley gravelly sandy loam, rolling 
phase (7 to 12 percent slopes) 

Cataula gravelly sandy loam, rolling 
phase (7 to 12 percent slopes) 

Cecil clay loam, rolling phase (8 to 15 
percent slopes) 

Chesterfield sandy loam rolling phase 
(8 to 12 percent slopes) 


Helena sandy loam, rolling phase (7 
to 18 percent slopes) 

Vance coarse sandy loam, rolling phase 
(7 to 12 percent slopes) 

Vance gravelly sandy loam, rolling 
phase (6 to 12 percent slopes) 
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Suitable management.—In the management of the soils of group 15, 
conservation and the retention of moisture should be given primary 
consideration. The better farmers use most areas for some type of 
livestock production centered mainly around pasture and grain sor- 
ghum production. Stripecropping, wherein sod crops alternate with 
row crops, is often used. The sodded strips may include whole 
terrace intervals or cover only half, the rest being planted to intertilled 
crops. 

Greater care for the prevention of forest fires should be taken in 
the timbered areas, and the more merchantable timber, such as old- 
field, longleaf, and slash pines, white and red oaks, hickory, and ash, 
should be protected and allowed to reach maturity. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 16.—POORLY DRAINED SOILS ON UPLANDS AND COLLUVIAL 
SLOPES 


Rains loamy sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) and Worsham sandy loam 
(0 to 6 percent slopes), which comprise group 16, occupy depressed 
positions, flat areas, or seepage spots. They are not sufficiently 
drained in their native conditions to be used for row crops. The 
soils are used to a considerable extent for timber. Many areas are 
artificially drained and are used principally for pasture and to a 
lesser extent for sorghum, sugarcane, soybeans, corn, lespedeza, and 
oats. 

Suitable management.—Good yields are generally obtained when 
the soils of group 16 are carefully prepared and the crops are well 
fertilized. For pasture the areas are generally drained, fertilized 
with 1,000 pounds of basic slag or with 500 pounds of superphosphate 
and 2 tons of limestone an acre, and seeded to Dallisgrass, white 
Dutch clover, and lespedeza. 

Fall crops of potatoes, beans, tomatoes, and corn are well suited to 
the better drained parts. These usually receive a liberal application 
of mixed fertilizers, preferably 4-10—7 or 6-8~8, at planting time. 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 17. WELL-DRAINED YELLOW AND BROWN SOILS ON TERRACES 

OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


The soils of group 17 belong to the Cahaba and Kalmia series and 
are about 80 percent open land. They are similar to the soils of 
group 2, differing mainly in that they occupy slightly lower positions. 
Like the soils of group 2, these are among the most friable, best 
developed, most easily tilled, most suitable for diversified farming, 
most responsive to management, least erodible, and most desirable 
for general farm crops in the county. They have excellent moisture 
conditions for crops and warm early in sprmg. Very few areas need 
terracing. The subsoils are sufficiently fine in texture to retain 
moisture and fertilizer, yet they are sufficiently permeable to allow 
good movement of water in the surface soil and subsoil. 

The soils making up group 17 are as follows: 


Cahaba sandy loam (0 to 2 percent Kalmia loamy sand (0 to 3 percent 
slopes) slopes) 

Kalmia sandy loam (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) 


Suitable management.—The cropping practices, rotations, and ferti- 
lization discussed in group 1 are equally applicable to the soils of 
group 17. 
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MANAGEMENT GROUP 18.—NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON TERRACES AND HIGH BOTTOMS 
OF PIEDMONT AND LIMESTONE VALLEY MATERIALS 


Soils of the Altavista, Egam, and Wickham series make up group 18. 
Practically all areas are open land. The soils of this group have shal- 
low surface soils and brown, yellowish-red, or yellow firm subsoils. 
They occupy nearly level positions and are therefore well suited to 
large machinery. The areas are subject to overflow during prolonged 
rainy periods, principally in winter. Under common management, 
row crops give low to fair yields. 

The soils that compose group 18 are as follows: 


Altavista fine sandy loam (0 to 3 per- Wickham fine sandy loam, low terrace 
cent slopes) phase (0 to 3 percent slopes) 

Egam silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) Wickham silt loam (0 to 2 percent 

Wickham fine sandy loam (0 to 3 per- slopes) 


cent slopes) 


Suitable management.—The soils of group 18 are best suited to a 
livestock program developed around oats, pasture, and Johnsongrass 
hay. Oats followed by lespedeza or cowpeas is one of the best rota- 
tions. The oats are generally topdressed with 225 pounds per acre 
of nitrate of soda or its equivalent in spring. In areas where cotton, 
with its heavy fertilization, has not recently been grown, oats is 
usually fertilized with 100 to 300 pounds of 4-10-7 at time of planting. 

Pasture, principally Dallisgrass, white Dutch clover, and lespedeza, 
when fertilized with 1,000 pounds of basie slag or 2 tons of ground 
limestone and 500 pounds of superphosphate an acre, makes good to 
excellent growth. Pasture crops, especially lespedeza, may drown 
out, however, in some locations. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 19._SLOPING TO ROLLING SOILS ON TERRACES AND HIGH 
BOTTOMS, OF PIEDMONT AND LIMESTONE VALLEY MATERIALS 


Egam silty clay loam (0 to 6 percent slopes) and Wickham-Alta- 
vista clay loams, eroded sloping phases (3 to 10 percent slopes), which 
are about one-half cleared, constitute group 19. They are closely 
associated with and similar to the soils of group 18, but differ in that 
they occur on more sloping and rolling positions and have been severely 
damaged by both sheet and gully erosion. They are so severely 
eroded that they are droughty for crops and are low in organic matter. 
Very few areas are used for intertilled crops; some are idle, and others 
are used for pasture or timber. 

Suitable management.—As the soils of group 19 have only fair to 
very poor conservability, they should be used for a perennial crop. 
Some areas adjacent to the Coosa River are subject to overflow during 
extremely high water and are normally used for pasture or hay. John- 
songrass and lespedeza, native to these areas, give fair yields if basic 
slag or 300 to 400 pounds of superphosphate an acre is applied. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 20——SOMEWHAT POORLY DRAINED SOILS ON TERRACES OF 
THE PIEDMONT 


The only soil of this group, Augusta silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
occurs on flat to slightly depressional terrace positions in association 
with Wickham and Roanoke soils. Most of it is cleared. 

Suitable management-—Although drainage is a limiting factor in 
the maximum utilization, a few ditches generally provide sufficient 
drainage to make the soil usable for corn, hay crops, sorghums, grain 
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sorghum, or pasture. With proper management good to excellent 
yields are obtained. This is one of the best pasture soils in the 
county where not too subject to flooding, but it needs phosphate and 
lime for best results. Dallisgrass, white Dutch clover, and lespedeza 
are the best adapted pasture plants; but in some places during over- 
flow, the first two may be killed back to the roots and the lespedeza 
may be completely destroyed. 

The largest timbered area is immediately north of Jackson Lake 
and is subject to overflow from the Alabama River during prolonged 
rainy periods. Despite this hazard, excellent pasture could be 
established if the areas were cleared and a few main and some lateral 
ditches cut and other needed practices followed. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 21.—WELL-DRAINED SOILS ON FIRST BOTTOMS OF PIEDMONT 
SOIL MATERIALS 


These soils, Congaree fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) and 
Congaree silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes), occur on first bottoms and 
are subject to overflow during high water. As their fertility is main- 
tained by overflows, they are among the most fertile soils in the county. 
Overflows generally occur in winter and early in spring; they rarely 
come late insummer or in fall when crops would be destroyed. The 
approximate 65 percent of these soils that is cleared is used mainly for 
corn, pasture, hay, or sorghum. 

Suitable management.—Fertilizers are seldom used on the soils of 
group 21. In some areas billbugs are detrimental to corn and grass 
In certain years, usually those following prolonged overflows. Crop 
rotations that avoid grass crops and use intertilled crops are necessary 
for control of this insect. Soybeans, cowpeas, tomatoes, potatoes, 
and watermelons should be considered in the cropping system. In 
those areas least subject to flooding, white Dutch clover and Dallis- 
grass may be used satisfactorily for pasture, but they are killed back 
to the roots if flooded more than 2 or 3 days. Corn is the best crop 
for these soils if the billbug is not too destructive. Grain sorghums, 
planted thickly to allow for considerable destruction by the billbug, 
deserve consideration. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 22.-POORLY DRAINED SOILS OF FIRST BOTTOMS AND 
TERRACES 


Soils of the Houlka, Myatt, Roanoke, and Wehadkee series and 
Mixed alluvial land make up group 22. With the exception of Houlka 
soils, the soils of the group are for the most part in forest of deciduous 
trees (beech, bay, gum, and water oak). Although these soils are 
insufficiently drained and some are also subject to frequent over- 
flows, cleared areas have been drained and trlized for pasture, corn, 
soybeans, sorghum, or fall gardens. 


The soils included in group 22 are as follows: 


Houlka soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) Roanoke silt loam (0 to 2 percent 
Mixed alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) 

slopes) Wehadkee silt loam (0 to 2 percent 
Myatt loamy sand (0 to 2 pereent slopes) 

slopes) 


Suitable management.—Carpetgrass does well on the cleared and 
partially drained areas of the soils of group 22, whereas the more 
desirable Dallisgrass and white Dutch clover may be grown if phos- 
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phate and lime are applied and the land does not stay flooded more 
than 2 to 3 days at a time. Oats and fall crops, including potatoes, 
beans, tomatoes, and corn, are well suited to the better drained part 
of the silt loam and sandy loam soils of this group. The fall crops 
normally receive a liberal application of mixed fertilizer, preferably 
4-10~7 or 6-8-8, at planting time. 

MANAGEMENT GROUP 23,-VERY POORLY DRAINED LAND TYPES 


Swamp, the only member of group 23, occupies sloughs, bayous, or 
basins. It is covered with water during winter and continues wet 
most of summer. None is being used for crops or pasture. The 
timber growth is largely water-loving vegetation, principally cypress, 
sweetgum, swamp tupelo, willow, maple, and beech. The best areas 
are used for forest. These areas that are permanently wet are mainly 
a refuge and feeding place for wild ducks, but very little effort has been 
made to grow feed. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 24.--BROKEN HILLY AND STEEP SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT 


The broken hilly and steep soils included in group 24 are little used 
for agriculture. They are largely in forest or rangeland pasture, and 
make fair to good game preserves. 

The soils that compose group 24 are as follows: 

Cataula gravelly sandy loam, hilly Rough stony land (6 to 40 percent 
phase (13 to 30 percent slopes) slopes) 
Rough broken land (Cecil soil mate- 

rial) (15 to 60 percent slopes) 

Suitable management.—In order to protect the soils of group 24, the 
forest should be improved. Better fire prevention measures should 
be undertaken; the more merchantable timber, such as old-field, 
longleaf, and slash pines, white and red oaks, hickory, tulip-tree, 
and ash, should be protected in their respective habitats; and a large 
part of the timber should be allowed to reach maturity. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 25.-ROLLING AND HILLY SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


These soils—Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams, hilly phases 
(13 to 30 percent slopes) and Rolling and hilly land (Coastal Plain, 
materials) (6 to 30 percent slopes) are largely in forest. They are 
too broken and hilly for row crops.. They are best suited to timber 
or perennial legumes on the less severely broken relief. 

Suitable management —For the preservation of the soils of group 25, 
the forest needs improved protection against fire. If forest fires are 
eliminated, the more merchantable timber such as old-field, longleaf, 
and slash pines, white and red oaks, hickory, tuliptree, and ash are 
protected, and a large part of the timber is allowed to reach maturity, 
the forest could be improved. These soils also make fair to good game 
preserves. They support enough underbrush cover and cane along 
streams for deer in the larger areas, and enough nuts, beggarticks, 
mast, native vetch, native lespedeza, French mulberry, and dogwood 
seeds to feed quail and wild turkey. 


MORPHOLOGY AND GENESIS OF SOILS 


Soil is the product of the forces of weathering and soil development 
acting on the parent material deposited or accumulated by geologic 
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agencies. The characteristics of the soil at any given point depend on 
(1) the physical and mineralogical composition of the parent material; 
(2) the climate under which the soil material has accumulated and has 
existed since accumulation; (3) the plant and animal life in and on the 
soil; (4) the relief, or lay of the land; and (5) the length of time the 
forces of development have acted on the material. The climate, and 
its influence on soil and plants, depends not only on temperature, rain- 
fall, and humidity, but also on the physical characteristics of the soil 
or soil material and on the relief, which, in turn, strongly influences 
drainage, aeration, runoff, erosion, and exposure to sun and wind. 

Elmore County is in the Red-Yellow Podzolic soil.region of the 
United States. Some of the soils are lateritic, although no true laterites 
have developed. The northern one-fifth of the county is in the Pied- 
mene province physiographic region, and the rest is in the Coastal 

ain. 

The general surface relief of the county ranges from nearly level or 
undulating to sloping, rolling, hilly, and steep. The natural surface 
drainage for the greater part of the soils is good to excessive, and only 
small areas in the first bottoms and a few flat areas or depressions in 
the uplands are poorly drained. For the most part, the county has a 
dendritie drainage system. 

The modified continental climate is characterized by long warm 
summers, short mild winters, and a relatively high rainfall. The 
moderately high temperatures favor rapid chemical reactions under 
the moist conditions that exist in the solum most of the time. This 
high rainfall favors rather intense leaching of the soluble materials, 
such as alkalies and alkaline earths, particularly from the A horizon, 
and the translocation of less soluble material and colloidal material . 
downward into the B horizon. The soil is frozen for ouly short periods 
and to only shallow depths during winter. The climatic conditions 
are the same throughout the county, and the relief in many places is 
similar. The main differences in soil development cannot be attributed 
to relief and climate, but are due in large measure to the parent 
matcrial. 

All of the soils have developed under a forest cover of deciduous 
trees and conifers. In the Piedmont province the hardwoods pre- 
dominate, and in the Coastal Plain longleaf and loblolly pines. The 
moderate to warm temperatures and heavy rainfall give organic 
matter little chance to accumulate in the soil. In the forested areas 
there is a thin covering of leaf mold or forest debris on the surface, 
and the first 2 or 3 inches of the A horizon contains enough organic 
matter to produce a gray or brownish-gray color. The soils of the 
county are prevailingly light colored, ranging from gray or yellowish- 
gray through brown to red. 

The living organisms influencing soil development are of primary 
importance. The common trees root deeply into the soil and upper 
parent material, feed on plant minerals, bring up bases and phos- 
phorus, and through their leaves deposit the minerals on the soils. 
In this way some of the essential minerals are returned to the upper 
part of the soil to counterbalance the leaching processes. 

The soils of the county range from medium acid to very strongly 
acid. All of them belong in the broad class of Pedalfers, which include 
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all of the soils of the Piedmont province and practically all of the 
Coastal Plain. 

The parent materials of the two physiographic regions are ontirely 
different in their mechanical and chemical composition. The south- 
western terminus of the Piedmont province lies in this county, Some 
of the oldest rocks in the United States are in this province,’ which is 
the metamorphic region of the pre-Cambrian and preceding ages. 
These include the crystalline rocks, such as granite, schist, and gneiss, 
as well as hornblende gneiss, hornblende schist, and small areas of 
so-called slate. Angular fragments of quartz are common on the sur- 
face, and veins of quartz occur in many of the crystalline rocks. Many 
of these rocks have disintegrated to depths of 10 to 60 or more feet, 
and the solum ranges from 2 to 6 or more feet in thickness. The soils 
in the Piedmont province have developed through the soil-forming 
processes from the weathered products of these rocks in place. As a 
result of the wide variation in the rock formations, several distinct 
soil series have developed. In some instances the same parent material 
has given rise to two or more soil series. 

The Coastal Plain region is covered by the ‘Tuscaloosa formation, 
which consists of deep beds of varicolored sand, sandy loam, sandy 
clay, and clay characterized in places by a large quantity of small 
rounded quartz gravel. The soils developed from the weathering of 
these materials have predominantly sandy A horizons and friable B 
horizons. Since there is much variation in the parent materials, 
relief, and drainage, wide differences exist in the soils. 

In addition to the uplands there are rather extensive areas of stream 
terraces along the Tallapoosa and Coosa Rivers and larger creeks. 
The soils on these situations have developed from old alluvium, the 
materials of which have been washed from soils in the Piedmont 
province as well as from soils in the Coastal Plain. These materials 
give rise to two groups of soils that differ in their chemical composition 
and in the consistence of the B horizons. Along most of the streams, 
particularly the smaller ones, are strips of overflow first. bottoms. 
In these areas the materials are recent alluvium, and the soil range is 
from uniformly colored and textured soils to those very variable 
in characteristics. 

The soils of the county are grouped in higher categories as (1) zonal, 
(2) azonal, and (3) intrazonal.’ 

Zonal soils comprise those great groups having well-developed soil 
characteristics that reflect the influence of the active factors of soil 
genesis—climate and living organisms, chiefly vegetation. The out- 
standing characteristics of the texture profile of the normal, or zonal, 
soil in this county are a comparatively eluviated A horizon under- 
lain by a finer and heavier textured illuviated layer or B horizon, 
which is usually uniform in color and well-oxidized. Beneath this is 
the C horizon, which varies considerably in texture but is generally 
coarser than the B and finer than the A horizon. On some of the 
soils that had a relatively thick A horizon in their virgin state, accel- 


5 Apas, QO. I., Burrs, C., Srepuenson, L. W., and Cooxr, W. GroLocy oF 
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7 Batpwin, M., Keitoce, C. E., and Tuorr, J. som crassrrication. In 
Soils and Men, U.S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1938, 1232 pp., illus. 
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erated erosion has removed part or all of the original sandy covering, 
exposing the yellow or red clay and destroying the normal profile. 

Azonal soils represent any group of soils that are without well- 
developed profile characteristics because of their youth or conditions 
of parent material or relief that prevent the development of normal 
soil profile characteristics. These azonal soils in Elmore County are 
developed from very recent alluvial and colluvial materials and 
are continually being modified by the deposition of fresh materials 
from the eroded uplands. 

The intrazonal soils are those with more or less well-developed 
soil characteristics that reflect the dominating influence of some local 
factor of relief or parent material over the normal effect of the climate 
and vegetation. Any one of these soils may be associated with two 
or more of the zonal groups. In this county the parent material, 
relief, and drainage are largely responsible for the characteristics of 
the soils of this group. 

In table 7 the soil series are classified in orders and great soil groups, 
and their relief, internal drainage, and degree of profile development 
are given. The category of many of the soil series is fairly well known, 
but the category of some of them is uncertain and further study may 
make modifications necessary. The topographic position, parent 
material, and natural drainage of the separate series are given in 
table 4 in the section on Soils. 


ZONAL SOILS 


In this county the zonal soils are represented by two great soil 
groups—-Red-Yellow Podzolic and Reddish-Brown Latosols. 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are defined as a group of well-developed, 
well-drained acid soils having thin organic (A,) and organic-mineral 
(Ay) horizons over a light-colored bleached (Az) horizon over a red, 
yellowish-red, or yellow more clayey (B) horizon. Coarse reticulate 
streaks or mottles of red, yellow, ie and light gray are character- 
istic of deep horizons of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils where parent ma- 
terials are thick. Parent materials in this county are more or less 
siliceous. 

Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are developed under deciduous, coniferous, 
or mixed forest in warm-mesothermal to tropical humid to perhumid 
climates. In cultivated areas the A» and A; horizons are incorporated 
in the plow layer; and in many places accelerated erosion has removed 
all or nearly all of the A horizon, leaving the B exposed. The clay 
fraction is usually dominated by kaolinite, but contains considerable 
free ferric oxides or hydroxides and, in places, a relatively small pro- 
portion of aluminum hydroxide. Hydrous mica and montmorillonite 
dilute the clay fraction in some of the soils, but are not considered to 
be typical. In any specific parent material the reticulate streaks 
generally occur higher in the profiles with yellow B horizons than in 
those with red B horizons; and in a few members of the group, especi- 
ally the very sandy ones, the streaked material may be absent. Other 
well-developed, well-drained red _and_yellow soils, without podzolic 
morphology, are associated with Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 
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The following is a profile description of Orangeburg fine sandy loan, 
a red member of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. This 
profile is located 8 miles north of Wetumpka on Rockford Road. 

A, 0 to 6 inehes light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loose fine sandy loam; weak 
granular structure. 

A, 6 to 12 inches, pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loose fine sandy loam; essentially 
structureless. 

B, 12 to 15 inches, vellowish-red (5YR 5/8) very friable light sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium granular structure. 

B, 15 to 40 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) friable sandy clay loam; moderate medium 
subanguwlar blocky structure. 

C 40 neler +, red (2.5YR 4/8) friable sandy clay loam; essentially structure- 
ess. 

Reddish-Brown Latosols include a zonal group of soils with dark 
reddish-brown granular surface soils, red friable clay B horizons, and 
red or reticulately mottled lateritic parent material. They were 
developed under humid tropical climate with wet-dry seasons and 
tropical forest vegetation. 

Laterization, with little or no podzolization, has dominated soil de- 
velopment. Laterization is the process of silica removal, with conse- 
quent increase in the alumina and iron content and decrease in 
base-exchange capacity of the soil. The Reddish-Brown Latosols do 
not have the podzolic morphology with light grayish A» horizons, 
characteristic of the geographically associated Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils developed from siliceous parent materials. 


INTRAZONAL SOILS 


The intrazonal soils include members of the Planosols and Low- 
Humic Gley great soil groups. 

Planosols may be defined as intrazonal soils * having one or more 
horizons abruptly separated from and sharply contrasting to adjacent 
horizons because of cementation, compaction, or high clay content. 
They are found under forest or grass vegetation in mesothermal to 
tropical perhumid to semiarid climates, usually but not always with a 
fluctuating water table. In many instances the cemented or com- 
pacted horizons lie beneath a moderately well or well developed B 
horizon that has a higher percentage of clay than the A horizon. 

The Planosols in this county are subdivided into fragipans and 
claypans, depending on the composition of the pans and their position 
in the soil profile. Fragipans ® are very compact horizons, rich in silt, 
sand, or both, and usually relatively low in clay. They commonly 
interfere with water and root penetration. They are found in soils 
developed from both residual and transported parent materials. In 
this county the soils of the Pheba, Stough, and Augusta series are 
classified as somewhat poorly drained fragipans, and those of the 
Worsham and Roanoke series, as poorly drained fragipans. 

Claypans, also called argipans,® are compact soil horizons or layers 
rich in clay and separated more or less abruptly from the overlying 
layer. The soils of the Helena series are classified as claypans in this 
county. 


8 Tuorp, J., and Smirs, G. D. HIGHER CATEGORIES OF SOIL CLASSIFICATION, 
Soil Sei. 67 (1949): 117-126, illus. 

®Som Survey Srarr. som survey MaNuaL. U. S. Dept. Agr. Handbook 
No, 18, 503 pp., illus. 1951, 
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Low-Humic Gley soils are an intrazonal group of somewhat poorly 
to poorly drained soils with very thin surface horizons, moderately 
high in organic matter, over mottled gray and brown gleylike mineral 
horizons with little textural differentiation. They range in texture 
from sand to clay, and the parent materials vary widely in physical 
and chemical properties. These soils occur largely under a natural 
cover of swamp forest, and perhaps of marsh plants in some areas. 
A large proportion of them range from medium to very strongly acid 
in reaction. Very few are neutral or alkaline. 

Tn this county the Low-Humie Gley soils belong to the Rains, 
Myatt, Wehadkee, and Houlka series." The organic-matter content 
is usually medium or fair, but in some areas it is low or very low. 
Acidity is strong to very strong in all except the Houlka soils, which 
are medium acid. 

AZONAL SOILS 


The azonal soils include members of the Regosols and Alluvial soils 
great soil groups. 

Regosols may be defined as an azonal group of soils consisting of 
deep unconsolidated rock (soft mineral deposits) in which few or no 
clearly expressed soil characteristics have developed. They are 
largely confined to recent sand dunes, to loess and glacial drift of 
steeply sloping lands, and to colluvial material. In this county the 
Regosols have formed from thick beds of sands or loamy sands, or 
thick beds of clay or sandy clay of the Coastal Plain. The Lakeland, 
Huckabee, and Independence series are Regosols derived from the 
coarse-textured material and the Susquehanna and Vaiden series are 
those from the finer textured materials, 

Alluvial soils are defined as an azonal group of soils, developed from 
transported and relatively recently deposited material (alluvium), and 
characterized by a weak modification (or none) of the original material 
by soil-forming processes. In Elmore County the Ducker, Jamison, 
Egam, and Congaree series are classified as Alluvial soils. 

The Ducker soil is derived from recent alluvial and colluvial mate- 
rial from red soils of the Coastal Plain; the Jamison soil is derived from 
recent alluvial and colluvial materials from gray and yellow soils of the 
Coastal Plain. Differences in parent materials are the chief features 
that differentiate these soils. 

The Egam soils occupy high first bottoms. They are derived from 
alluvial materials washed from soils underlain by limestone, shale, and 
a mixture of Coastal Plain and Piedmont province materials. 

The Congaree soils occur on first bottoms that are subject to peri- 
odie overflow by streams. New material is deposited by stream 
overflow, and the soils have little opportunity to form genetic profiles. 

Congaree silt loam, which may be considered as representative of 
Alluvial soils, had this profile in an area 4 miles south of Wetumpka 
along the Coosa River. 

1. 0 to 1 inch, brown silt loam containing some partly decomposed leaf mold 
and organic matter. 

2. 1 to 8 inches, brown friable silt loam of granular structure. 

3. 8 to 36 inches, brown to brownish-yellow friable to granular silt loam to 
silty clay loam, 

4. 36 inches +, brownish-yellow loose friable fine sandy loam containing 
many small mica flakes. 
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GLOSSARY 


Alluyium. Fine material, such as sand, mud, or other sediments, deposited on 
land by streams. 

Clay. The small mineral soil grains, less than 0.002 mm. (.000079 in.) in diameter. 
oneny included the grains less than 0,005 mm. in diameter.) 

Colluvium. eposits of rock fragments and soil material accumulated at the base 
of slopes through the influence of gravity, Collavium includes creep and local 
wash and in many areas is relatively mixed. 

Consistence. A soil term expressing degree of cohesion and the resistance to forces 
tending to deform or rupture the aggregate. The relative mutual attraction 
of the particles in the whole mass, or their resistance to separation. Terms 
used to describe consistence include brittle, compact, firm, friable, plastic, 
sticky, and stiff. 

Brittle. Term used to describe a soil that when dry will break with a sharp, 
clean fracture, or if struck a sharp blow, shatters into cleanly broken hard 
fragments. 

Compact. Dense and firm but without any cementation. 

Firm. Resistant to forces tending to produce rupture or deformation, 

Friable. A kind of consistence of most soils. Readily crushed by application 
of gentle to moderate force. 

Plastic. A kind of consistence of wet soils. Readily deformed without rupture; 
friable but cohesive; can be readily molded. 

Sticky. Adhesive rather than cohesive when wet, but usually very cohesive 
when dry.. When wet, soil shows a decided tendency to adhere to other ma- 
terial and objects. 

Stiff. Resistant to deformation or rupture; firm, tenacious, and tending toward 
imperviousness. Usually applied to soil in place and moderately wet. 

Erosion, soil. The wearing away or removal of soil material by water or wind. 

Fertility, soil. The capacity of a soil to supply the amounts, kinds, and proportions 
of nutrients needed for normal growth of specified plants when other condi- 
tions such as water, light, and heat are favorable. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream; land along the stream subject 
to overflow. 

Genesis (See also Horizon). Mode of origin of the soil, referring particularly to 
the processes responsible for the development of the solum (horizons A and B) 
from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Granular (See also Structure type). Roughly spherical aggregates that may be 
either hard or soft, usually more firm than in crumb structure and without 
the distinct faces of blocky structure. 

Great soil group (soil classification). A broad group of soils having common in- 
ternal soil characteristics. 

Horizon, soil. Layer or part of the soil profile approximately parallel to the land 
surface and having well-defined characteristics. 

Horizon A. The upper horizon of the soil mass, from which material has been 
removed by percolating water; the eluviated part of the solum; the surface 
soil. It is generally subdivided in two or more subhorizons, of which Agis not 
a, part of the mineral soil but the accumulation of organic debris on the surface. 
Other subhorizons are designated as Ay, Ae, and so on. 

Horizon B. The horizon of deposition, to which materials have been added by 
percolating water; the illuviated part of the solum; the subsoil. This hori- 
zon may also be ‘divided into several subhorizons, “depending on the color, 
structure, consistence, or character of the material deposited. These layers 
are designated as B,, Bz, Bs, and so on. 

Horizon C. The horizon of partly weathered material underlying the B horizon; 
the substratum; usually the parent material. 

Internal drainage. Refers to the movement of water through the soil profile. 
This rate is affected by the texture of the surface soil and subsoil, and by the 
height of the ground water table, either permanent or perched. Relative 
terms for expressing internal drainage are the following: Very rapid, rapid, 
medium, slow, very slow, and none. - 

Leaching, soil. Removal of materials in solution. 


Massive (See also Structure, grade). Large uniform masses of cohesive soil, some- 
times with ill-defined and irregular breakage, as in some of the fine-textured 
alluvial soils; structureless. 
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Merphology. The physical constitution of the soil expressed in the kinds of hori- 
zons, their thickness and arrangement in the profile, and the texture, structure, 
‘consistence, porosity, and color of each horizon. 

Mottles, soil. Contrasting color patches that vary in number and size, De- 
scriptive terms are as follows: Contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent; 
number—few, common, and many; and size—fine, medium, and coarse. The 
size measurements are the following: Fine, commonly less than 5 mm. [about 
0.2 in.] in diameter along the greatest dimension; medium, commonly ranging 
between 5 and 10 mm, {about 0.2 to 0.6 in.] along the greatest dimension; and 
coarse, commonly more than 15 mm. [about 0.9 in,] along the greatest dimen- 
sion, 

Natural drainage. Refers to those conditions that existed during the development 
of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of 
artificial drainage or irrigation but may be due to other causes, as sudden 
deepening of channels or sudden blocking of drainage outlets. The following 
relative terms are used to express natural drainage: Excessively drained, 
somewhat excessively drained, well drained, moderately well drained, im- 
perfectly or somewhat poorly drained, poorly drained, and very poorly 
drained, 

Nutrients, plant. The elements taken in by the plant, essential to its growth, and 
used by it in the elaboration of its food and tissue. These include nitrogen, 
phosphorus, calcium, potassium, magnesium, sulphur, iron, manganese, 
copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps others, which are obtained from the soil; and 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained largely from the air and water. 

Parent material (See also Horizon C, Profile, and Substratum). The unconsol- 
idated mass from which the soil profile develops. 

Permeable. Easily penetrated, as by water or air. 

Productivity, soil. The capacity of a soil to produce a specified plant (or plants) 
under @ given system of management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil, from the surface into the parent 
material. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface, the slope gradient, and 
the pattern of these. 

Sand. Small rock or mineral fragments with diameters ranging between 0.05 
mm. (0.002 in.) and 1.0 mm, (0.039 in.). The term sand is also applied to 
soils containing 90 percent or more of sand. 

Silt. Small mineral soil grains ranging from 0.05 mm. (0.002 in.) to 0.002 mm. 
(0.000079 in.) in diameter. 

Soil. An organized natural body occurring on the surface of the earth, char- 
acterized by conformable layers resulting from modification of parent mate- 
rial by physical, chemical, and biological forces through various periods of 
time. 

Soil textural classes. Classes of soil based on the relative proportion of soil 
separates or individual size groups of soil particles such as sand, silt, or clay. 
The principal textural classes, in increasing order of the content of the finer 
separates, are as follows: Sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, clay 
loam, and clay. 

Structure, soil. The morphological aggregates in which the individual soil par- 
ticles are arranged. It may refer to their natural arrangement in the soil 
when in place and undisturbed or at any degree of disturbance. Soil struc- 
ture is classified according to grade, class, and type. 

Grade. Degree of distinctness of aggregation; expresses the differential be- 
tween cohesion within aggregates and adhesion between aggregates. Terms: 
Structureless (single grain or massive), weak, moderate, and strong. 

Class. Size of soil aggregates. Terms: Very fine or very thin, fine or thin, 
medium, coarse or thick, and very coarse or very thick. 

Type. Shape of soil aggregates. Terms: Platy, prismatic, columnar, blocky, 
subangular blocky, granular (nonporous), and crumb (porous). (Example of 
soil-structure grade, class, and type: Moderate coarse subangular blocky.) 

Solum (See also Horizons A and B). The genetic soil developed by soil-building 
processes. In normal soils the solum includes the A and B horizons, or the 
upper part of the soil profile above the parent material. 


10 Simonson, R. W. DESCRIPTION OF MOTTLING IN soILs, Soil Sci. 71 (1950): 
187-192. (Reprinted, 1951.) 
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ae ia the B horizon; roughly, that part of the profile below plow 

pth. 

Sabatoaton (See also Horizon C and Parent Material). Material underlying the 
subsoil. 

Surface runoff. This term refers to the amount of water removed by flow over 
the surface of the soil. The amount and rapidity of surface runoff are 
affected by factors such as texture, structure, and porosity of the surface soil; 
the vegetative covering; the prevailing climate; and the slope. Relative 
degrees of surface runoff are expressed in 6 classes as follows: Very rapid, 
rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and ponded., 

Surface soil. Technically, the A horizon; commonly, the part of the upper profile 
usualiy stirred by plowing. 

Terrace (for control of surface runoff, erosion, or both). A broad surface channel 
or embankment constructed across sloping land on or approximately on con- 
tour lines at specific intervals. The terrace intercepts surplus surface runoff 
to retard it for infiltration or to direct the flow to an outlet at nonerosive 
velocity. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, usually flat or smooth, bordering a 
stream; frequently called a second bottom as contrasted to the flood plain; 
seldom subject to overflow. 

Texture. Reflects proportion of various size of individual particles making up 
the soil mass. A coarse-textured soil is one high in sand; a fine-textured soil 
has a large proportion of clay. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by water in recent 
geologic time and lying in general at higher elevations than the alluvial plain 
or stream terrace. 
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This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
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wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
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individual's income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
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contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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COLOR GROUPING 


NEARLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING SANDY LOAM SOILS, WITH FRIABLE 
SUBSOILS, ON UPLANDS AND TERRACES OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 1 


NEARLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING BROWN TO RED SOILS 
OF THE COASTAL PLAIN WITH FRIABLE SUBSOILS 


Amite fine sandy loam 

Orangeburg fine sandy loam 

Orangeburg fine sandy loam, eroded phase 
Orangeburg gravelly fine sandy loam 

Red Bay sandy loam 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2 
NEARLY LEVEL TO GENTLY SLOPING GRAY TO LIGHT 
BROWN SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Bowie sandy loam 
Faceville gravelly sandy loam, thick-surface phase 


Faceville sandy loam, thick-surface phase 
Gilead sandy loam 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 17 


WELL-DRAINED YELLOW AND BROWN SOILS ON TERRACES 
OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Cahaba sandy loam 
Kalmia sandy loam 


Kalmia loamy sand 


SLOPING SANDY LOAM SOILS WITH FRIABLE SUBSOILS ON UPLANDS 
OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 3 

SLOPING GRAY, BROWN, OR RED SOILS OF COASTAL 

PLAIN WITH FRIABLE SUBSOILS 
Bowie sandy loam, sloping phase 
Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams, sloping phases 
Faceville sandy loam, sloping thick-surface phase 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
Red Bay fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 


SANDY LOAM SOILS WITH HEAVY OR SLIGHTLY CEMENTED SUBSOILS, 
ON UPLANDS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4 
GENTLY SLOPING SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 
WITH HEAVY SUBSOILS 


Sawyer fine sandy loam 
Shubuta fine sandy loam 


Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 5 


SLOPING SOJLS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN WITH HEAVY 
OR SLIGHTLY CEMENTED SUBSOILS 


Gilead sandy loam, eroded phase 


Gilead sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
#4, Gilead sandy loam, sloping phase 


_ Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams, sloping phases 


CLAYEY SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 6 


CLAYEY SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


| Susquehanna clay 
| Vaiden clay 


WELL TO EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SANDS AND LOAMY SANDS OF THE 
COASTAL PLAIN 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 7 


GENTLY SLOPING LOAMY SANDS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Huckabee loamy sand 
Independence loamy sand 
Lakeland loamy sand, shallow phase 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8 
GENTLY SLOPING SANDS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Huckabee sand 
Lakeland sand 
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SLOPING SANDS AND LOAMY SANDS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Lakeland loamy sand, sloping shallow phase 
Lakeland sand, sloping phase 


COLLUVIAL SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 10 
COLLUVIAL SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Ducker loam 
4 Jamison fine sandy loam 


SOMEWHAT POORLY DRAINED SANDY AND SILTY SOILS CHIEFLY 
ON TERRACES : 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 11 


SOMEWHAT POORLY DRAINED SANDY SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Izagora loamy fine sand 
Pheba fine sandy loam 


Stough fine sandy loam 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 20 


SOMEWHAT POORLY DRAINED SOILS ON TERRACES OF THE PIEDMONT 


| Augusta silt loam 


GENTLY SLOPING AND SLOPING WELL-DRAINED SOILS ON UPLANDS 
OF THE PIEDMONT 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 12 
GENTLY SLOPING SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT WITH 
DEEP SANDY SURFACE SOILS 

Chesterfield loamy sand 

Durham sandy loam 

Helena loamy sand 

Vance loamy sand 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 13 


GENTLY SLOPING SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT WITH 
SANDY SURFACE SOILS OF MODERATE DEPTH 
Appling sandy loam 

Bradley gravelly sandy loam 

Cataula gravelly sandy loam 

Cecil sandy loam 

Chesterfield sandy loam 


Helena sandy loam 

Vance coarse loamy sand 
Vance gravelly sandy loam 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 14 


GENTLY SLOPING CLAY LOAM SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT 


| Cecil clay loam 


SOILS ON ROLLING SLOPES OF THE PIEDMONT 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 15 


SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT ON ROLLING SLOPES 
Bradley gravelly sandy loam, rolling phase 
Cataula gravelly sandy loam, rolling phase 
Cecil clay loam, rolling phase 
eed Chesterfield sandy loam, rolling phase 
. Helena sandy loam, rolling phase 


Vance coarse sandy loam, rolling phase 
Vance gravelly sandy loam. rolling phase 
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POORLY DRAINED SOILS ON UPLANDS AND COLLUVIAL SLOPES 


Rains loamy sand 


Worsham sandy loam 
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POORLY DRAINED SOILS OF FIRST BOTTOMS AND TERRACES 


| Mixed alluvial land 
Myatt loamy sand 


Houlka soils 


Roanoke silt loam 
Wehadkee silt loam 
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VERY POORLY DRAINED LAND TYPES 


WELL AND MODERATELY WELL DRAINED SOILS ON THE BOTTOMS AND 
TERRACES OF THE PIEDMONT 
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MANAGEMENT GROUP 18 


NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON TERRACES AND HIGH BOTTOMS 
OF PIEDMONT AND LIMESTONE VALLEY MATERIALS 


Altavista fine sandy loam 
Egam silt loam 
Wickham fine sandy loam 


— Wickham fine sandy loam, low-terrace phase 
Wickham silt loam 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 19 
SLOPING TO ROLLING SOILS ON TERRACES AND HIGH BOTTOMS, 
OF PIEDMONT AND LIMESTONE VALLEY MATERIALS 


Egam silty clay loam 
Wickham-Altavista clay loams, eroded sloping phases 
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WELL-DRAINED SOILS ON FIRST BOTTOMS OF 
PIEDMONT SOIL MATERIAL 


Congaree fine sandy loam 
Congaree siltloam 


LLING AND HILLY SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN AND HILLY 
D STEEP SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 24 
BROKEN HILLY AND STEEP SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT 


Cataula gravelly sandy loam, hilly phase 
a Rough broken land (Cecil soil material) 


Rough stony land 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 25 
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- ROLLING AND HILLY SOILS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Rolling and hilly land (Coastal Plain materials) 
Faceville-Bowie gravelly sandy loams, hilly phases 
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Altavista 
fine sandy loam 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Amite 
fine sandy loam 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Appling 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Augusta 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Bowie 
sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Bowie 
sandy loam 
sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Bradley 
gravelly sandy loam 
(2-6 percent slope) 


Bradley 
gravelly sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-12 percent slope) 


Cahaba 
sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Cataula 
gravelly sandy loam 
(0-6 percent slope) 


Cataula 
gravelly sandy loam, 
hilly phase 
(13-30 percent slope) 


Cataula 
gravelly sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-12 percent slope) 
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Cecil 
clay loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Cecil 
clay loam, 
rolling phase 
(8-15 percent slope) 


Cecil 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Chesterfield 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Chesterfield 
loamy sand 
(1-6 percent slope) 
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Chesterfield 

sandy loam, 

rolling phase 
(8-12 percent slope) 
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Congaree 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Congaree 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Shubuta 
fine sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Ducker 


loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Durham 
sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 
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-Egam 
silty clay loam 
(0-6 percent slope) 


Faceville-Bowie 
gravelly sandy loams, 
hilly phases 
(13-30 percent slope) 
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Faceville-Bowie 
gravelly sandy loams, 
sloping phases 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Faceville 
gravelly sandy loam, 
thick-surface phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Faceville 
sandy loam, sloping 
thick-surface phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Faceville 
sandy loam, 
thick-surface phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 
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Gilead 
sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Gilead 
sandy loam, 
eroded phase 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Gilead 
sandy loam, 
eroded sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Gilead 
sandy loam, 
sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Helena 
sandy loam 
(2-6 percent slope) 
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Helena 
loamy sand 
(0-5 percent slope) 


LEGEND 


Helena 
sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-18 percent slope) 


Houlka 
soils 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Huckabee 
loamy sand 
(0-4 percent slope) 
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Huckabee 
sand 
(0-4 percent slope) 


Independence 
loamy sand 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Izagora 
loamy fine sand 
(0-2 percent slope) 
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Jamison 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Kalmia 
sandy loam | 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Kalmia 
loamy sand 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
loamy sand, 
shallow phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
loamy sand, 
sloping shallow phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
sand 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
sand, 
sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Mixed 
alluvial land 
(0-2 percent slope) 


loamy sand 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Orangeburg 
fine sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Orangeburg 
fine sandy loam, 
eroded phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 
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Orangeburg 
fine sandy loam, 
eroded sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Orangeburg 
gravelly 
fine sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Pheba 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


"Rains 
loamy sand 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Red Bay 
sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Red Bay, 
fine sandy loam, 
eroded sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Roanoke 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 
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Rolling and hilly land 


(Coastal! Plain materials) 


(6-30 percent slope) 


Rough 
broken land _ 
(Cecil soil material) 


(15-60 percent slope) 


Rough 
stony land 
(6-40 percent slope) 


Sawyer 
fine sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


LE — 
Shubuta and Boswell 
fine sandy loams 
(0-5 percent slope) 


i S 
Shubuta and Boswell 
fine sandy loams, 
sloping phases 
(6-12 percent slope) 
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Stough 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Susquehanna 


clay 
(6-15 percent slope) 


Vaiden 
clay 
(5-9 percent slope) 


Vance 
coarse 
loamy sand 
(0-6 percent slope) 
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Vance 
coarse sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-12 percent slope) 
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Vance 
gravelly 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Vance 
gravelly sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 
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Vance 
loamy sand 
(2-6 percent slope) 


Wehadkee 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 
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Wickham-Altavista 
clay loams, 
eroded sloping phases 
(3-10 percent slope) 
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Wickham 
fine sandy ioam 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Wickham 
fine sandy loam, 
low-terrace phase 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Wickham 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Worsham. 
sandy loam 
(0-6 percent slope) 
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Altavista 
fine sandy loam 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Amite 
fine sandy loam 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Appling 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Augusta 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Bowie 
sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Bowie 
sandy loam 
sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Bradley 
gravelly sandy loam 
(2-6 percent slope) 


Bradley 
gravelly sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
{7-12 percent slope) 


Cahaba 
sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Cataula 
gravelly sandy loam 
(0-6 percent slope) 


Cataula 
gravelly sandy loam, 
hilly phase 
(13-30 percent slope) 


’ 


Cataula 
ravelly sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
on percent slope) 


‘gone & 


Cecil 
clay loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Cecil 
clay loam, 
rolling phase 
(8-15 percent slope) 


Cecil 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


= 

Chesterfield 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Chesterfield 
loamy sand 
(1-6 percent slope) 


Chesterfield 

sandy loam, 
rolling phase 

(8-12 percent slope) 


Congaree 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Congaree 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Shubuta 
fine sandy loarn 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Ducker 


loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


‘2 Egam : 
silt loam 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Egam 
silty clay loam 
(0-6 percent slope) 


Faceville-Bowie 
gravelly sandy loams, 
hilly phases 
(13-30 percent slope) 


Faceville-Bowie 
gravelly sandy loams, 
sloping phases 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Faceville 
gravelly sandy loam, 
thick-surface phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Faceville 
sandy loam, sloping 
thick-surface phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Faceville 
sandy loam, 
thick-surface phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Gilead 
sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Gilead 
sandy loam, 
eroded phase 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Gilead 
sandy loam, 
eroded sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Gilead 
sandy loam, 
sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


sandy loam 
(2-6 percent slope) 


“Helena 
loamy sand 
(0-5 percent slope) 


LEGEND 


Helena 
sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-18 percent slope) 


Houlka 
soils 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Huckabee 
loamy sand 
(0-4 percent slope) 


Huckabee 


sand 
(0-4 percent slope) 


Independence 
loamy sand 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Izagora 
loamy fine sand 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Jamison 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Kalmia 
sandy loam — 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Kalmia 
loamy sand 
(0-3 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
loamy sand, 
shallow phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
loamy sand, 
sloping shallow phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
sand 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Lakeland 
sand, 
sloping phase 

(6-12 percent slope) 


Mixed 
alluvial land 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Myatt 
loamy sand 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Orangeburg 
fine sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Orangeburg 
fine sandy loam, 
eroded phase 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Orangeburg 
fine sandy loam, 
eroded sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Orangeburg 
gravelly 
fine sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Pheba 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Rains 
loamy sand 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Red Bay 
sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


fine sandy loam, 


eroded sloping phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Roanoke 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Rolling and hilly land 


(Coastal Plain materials) 


(6-30 percent slope) 


Rough 
broken land 
(Cecil soil material) 
(15-60 percent slope) 


Rough 
stony land 
(6-40 percent slope) 


Sawyer 
fine sandy loam 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Shubuta and Boswell 
fine sandy loams 
(0-5 percent slope) 


Shubuta and Boswell 
fine sandy loams, 
sloping phases 
(6-12 percent slope) 


Stough 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Susquehanna 


clay 
(6-15 percent slope) 


Swamp 


Vaiden 


clay 
(5-9 percent slope) 


Vance 


coarse 
loamy sand 
(0-6 percent slope) 


Vance 
coarse sandy loam, 
rolling phase 


(7-12 percent slope) 


Vance 
gravelly 
sandy loam 
(2-7 percent slope) 


Vance 
gravelly sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(6-12 percent slope) 


loamy sand 
(2-6 percent slope) 


Wehadkee 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Wickham-Altavista 
clay loams, 


eroded sloping phases 


(3-10 percent slope) 


Wickham 
fine sandy toam 
(0-3 percent slope) 


fine sandy loam, 
low-terrace phase 
(0-3 percent slope) 


silt loam 
(0-2 percent slope) 


Worsham 
sandy loam 
(0-6 percent slope) 


Grave! Pit 


CONVENTIONAL 


SIGNS 
CULTURE RELIEF 
(Printed in black) (Printed in brown or black) 

. 

eo 

eo — Fa) 
00 i 

C- >) 
Gontours, Prominent hills or 


Gity or Village, Roads, Buildings, 
Wharves, Jetties, Breakwater, 
Levee, Lighthouse, Fort 


DOUBLE TRACK 
in 
“RBANOONED RE 


Secondary roads, Railroads 
Trails 
RR. ABOVE 
TUNNEL © 


RRB 
La LOW 


Railroad crossings 


STATE 
COUNTY 
CIVIL TOWNSHIP 


Boundary lines 


___RESERVATION 


(tent a et 


School, Church, 
Creamery, Cemeteries 


Triangulation station, 
Boundary monument, 
Oil or Gas wells 


Boundary line: 


U.S. Township and 
Section lines, 
Recovered corners 


a * 
-.@ noe 
Forest fire station, 


Airway beacon, 
Oil or Gas tanks 


‘Transmission line, 
Oil or Gas pipe line 


ee 
oA pate 
i eae 
wee 


v 


Mine or Quarry, Gravel pit, Soil boundaries; 


Rock outerop, 
Made land 


Stony, Gravelly, and 
Cherty areas 


Depression contours Mountain peaks 


Sand, Wash, 


Bluff, Escarpment, 
Sand dunes 


Mine dumps 


DRAINAGE 
(Printed in blue) 


Streams, Springs, 
Wells, Flowing wells 


Lakes, Ponds, 
Intermittent lakes 


a 


Water pipe lines, Ganals, 
Ditches, Flumes 


Submerged marsh, 
‘Tidal flats 


Swamp, 
Salt marsh 


The above signs are in 
current use on the soil 
maps. Variations from 
this usage appear in some 
maps of earlier dates, 


S— Area of severe sheet and gully erosion 


ELMORE COUNTY, ALABAMA, SOILS: SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


Surface soil Subsoil Permeability | 
Map Slope i ; 
i an es hic positi Parent material P Erodibilit Water-holding Natural ity: | Range of suita- ar 
Soil 8 a ‘opographic position range du Approx. euits oe pen y : capacity fertility Conservability bility for crops Principal use 
olor thickness sistence thickness Surface soil Subsoil 
Peres | ay t; ight | “Se | Yellow orlight yellowish b Fi Te li 
* h AA Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the 0- ight gray to gray in upper part; light 1 ellow or light yellowish brown-_- ~~. .__ IM Ss concen cess cs! 18 one to slight________ Moderate to rapid_.___| Moderate to slow______ Moderate to high______ Medium to low___. x ide_. 
Altavista fine sandy loam ond bottoms. Piedmont province. : rownish gray A lower part. y . ; ae 8 Ue AO Very good to good.| Wide.......-..... eee et corn, hay crops, 
Amite fine sandy loam AB. Jeeecs doscscesanucensed there pated ae soils of the 0-3 | Yellowish red.-.........2.2-2-----.- 7 os in aig part; yellowish red in | Friable........_.___ 43 |----- WOLecectace ates Moderately rapid______ Moderate___...-._.___|____. doctcesetscosck Medium to high. .| Excellent to very | Very wide____ Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops 
| oastal Plain uplands. . . ower part. ’ ; . Ao a a ears Ly , PESS 
Appling sandy loam_-...-------------- Ac Piedmont province up- | Weathered products of granite and 2-7 | Light gray to light brownish gray_._-___ 10 | Yellowish red to reddish yellow. _... Firm_--.--.----...- 20 | Slight to moderate_____|___._ MO sss eases S288 0.2 -h8oscq2sGens Moderate____..._-__.. Low to medium__-| Good to poor.__._|----- AO sxelene 25 Cotton, corn, oats, soybean hay 
lands, gneiss. ; - ‘ . . asture, forest, : 
it losin: s22ss258222c2ee5205 Ap | Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the 0-2 | Dark grayish brown_-------..--_-_.. 6 |Yellowish brown or light yellowish | Friable to firm______ 24 | None to slight._______ Moderate_.____._____ Blows 6a Moderate to moderate- |____. Gini 28 7 eae Medi P , < 

semen ie eee | ond bottoms. Piedmont province. brown in upper part; mottled light ly low. oe RON Carn, bay SPE Sore aAin, Cla, 

gray and yellowish brown in lower P 2 
part. P : ‘ 

Bowie sandy loam__.....-------------- Ba | Coastal Plain uplands... ga sandy clays of the Coastal 0-5 | Light gray to very pale brown_______._- 14 a uowish Eisen loner Bate Mod Friable__----..-_.. 26 | Slight to moderate__.__| Moderately rapid._.___| Moderate____._______- Moderate to high..____|_.___ WO At tclet Sue Very good to good.] Very wide_.._____ Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops.__- 

mottling. 
ino PhaROLc ne ances ccee|) ABR eden AS Gc. cwaweeseatcuntacivetignsases 6-12 | Grayish brown to light brownish gray 12 | Yellow or yellowish brown in upper |_---- GOzcesonsscsys 5 38 | Moderate to high___.__|_____ BO ast ddandeter: Nec! eae Moderate__.._.__._.__]__ i 
Sloping phase---~~--------------- Bs do = peer part; very pale brown to art; yellow mottled with red in ee ° oderate..---------._|-.--. do.---------- Fair to very poor-_| Wide..--------.- Sacer cor hay crops, sor- 
pale aad in lower part. ij Psd Liesl ree ri si oe 8 J ; 
dy loam__.______.. Be Piedmont province up- | Sandy materials of the Coastal Plain 2-6 | Gray to dark gray in upper part; gray- i or yellowish red......--.-------. mrm....----.---..- 50 ight to moderate_____ Rapid: soe oa oe cS jee QBs ey cain bnaaneeculesence fe ee Medium__.-__....| Good_______..___ ide. _ 
PEATE are Se ee lands. 7 af overlying weathered products of ish brown to yellowish brown in ae vas Very wids...-.---- bahia corn, oats, hay crops, 
anite, gneiss, and schist of the lower part. 
ee 7-12 | Gray to dark i ti 9 d d 27-31 | Moderate to high 
ite MhasOenncsecce we eco ow eek! Bo dsesee GO sssceesweseecse|voecs WOn ssc ceo sue cess eeuet ate — ra; lark gray in upper part; gray- | = 9 {__--- Oscanmueanitieoiacecebawes an eee Gurecess Ae: — odera: ighiz- tesa) e as od0et aetna alta etdon. eo cven 22. ee i) ae aoe Ss Lowt tum. fet see ot fac. = 
Rolling phase__ D , 2 , De brown to dark gray in lower part. wah Siti ey ak meus ea RENAE w to medium Fair Wide. .---.-.-.-. ores Penny oats, hay 
ei itt etd St oe etce Ca Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the 0- ark reddish brown or dark gray in ellowish red_-~-.---~--------------| Friable..__..-..__.. one to slight____._.- Moderate to high.__.._} Medium to high___ Bose Scacl AW i : 

Saleen ee ond bottoms, Coastal Plain uplands. Ug part; reddish brown in lower ; . Cine sxenllent sien NOLS Wilton Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops. . -_ 
part. : F . : 

Cataula gravelly sandy loam_.--------- Ca Biationt province up- Weiliered Heodies a granite, gneiss, 0-6 | Dark brown to light brownish gray-.._ § | Red...-----.-.-----+-++-2----.-.-- Very firm to firm____ 43 | Slight to high___._____ bees to moder- | Medium____-..._- Very good to good.| Medium__________ Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops 

lands. and some basic rocks. , ; ; ately low. - » 5 ’ 

Hilly phase__.....---------------- Co 13-30 |__. 08 a8 oe ado sad ence Ses 5 | Red or yellow mottled with red___....| Firm to very firm___. 37 | Very high ____ Moderately low_..-__- Medium to low...-| Very poor__------ Narrow...-.--._- tas Coe ee 
Rolling phase. Cp Wal lace 2e GOL Soha teseseceet essen co acctese 5 | Red lo rie ia ee streaked with | Very firm to firm... _ 40 Moderate to high._._._|--.-.do_..______22211_|--2_do_---_____-....|_.- Wicks cs cmanneud Medium__________ Fair to poor.._-.- Medium to nar- | Forest: some cotton, cor, oats, 
: , yellow in lowe ' . , row. sorghum, pasture; somei land. 
fh Clay Oat ee ee ha Op lessee dove scteeeedde es Weathered products of granite, gneiss 2-7 | Weak red to reddish brown in upper 8) | Red eee neta tae awe esos b eho na3. Firm in upper part; 82 |eseec d0cceee ccs ene e! Moderate_________..__ Moderate_._..._....2_ Moderate to moder- |____. do_-----____- Paite oso. Sete ck cas Abe z a 7 

Roel thy. leant and ines achat, : part; yellowish red or light red in Eee in lower ately low. 7 _ ai aac ea baa Wostierstan eee, CORD: CREE aay eee 

lower part. part. . Fi 
Rolling phase....--.-------------- Ge en ane doe secn creer A ki het 8-15 | Weak red to reddish brown_-_-.__-___ 4-6 |----- | ee ee ee Birm. cog2cci keel 80-44 | High....--.-.---.2._|_-..- | a a ee, Se eee eee eee ee a ee PRS Wbscesiesssx Fair to poor-._--- Wide to medium- | Forest, cotton, corn, oats, hay 
F i , , § 7 Bios q 
aocwaeheeeeeen, C enjetsOOnse ese fio ce OOnesonieecaces Sar loscvessouces 2-7 | Light gray to light brownish gray in 12 | Light red or red in upper part; light | Firm in upper part; 28 | Moderate to high.____.| Moderately rapid___.__|.--.-do___......__....|_M derate_............|_....do..--....... i F crops, 
Saat Aen y LOST ae es 2 - upper part; yellowish red in lower red to yellowish red in lower part. mane in lower & ais e do Very good to fair_.| Very wide__-.____ bere corn, oats, hay crops, 
art. part. 7 
Nii 26 ret Sy Cx j.----do_-_-_-..._.-_..| Sandy materials of the Coastal Plain 1-6 | Pale brown in upper part; light brown- 10 | Pale yellow in upper part; in lower part, | Friablein upper part; 50-86 | Slight to moderate_____|.-_..do_-_.____......_]..---do_.._..._.......| Moderate to hi h__._._| Low to ium___ seat odo, i 
Cheskersald lony aeod univing weathered products of ish gray in lower part. ’ yellow to yellowish brown mottled firm in lower part. & a euea ne Good... Sida eer Cotton, corn, hay crops... .-... 
granite, gneiss, and mica schist. " or spices with red and iets fi Slight to hi 
wsituatactacacs ec woe wlOlas weeira agent oe buen he acer Bete 2=0,'| Pale: brown 2-2425--c2cecsaeeccceass 6 | Brownish yellow in upper part; yellow MEDD Sense iti nin nino 30 ight to bigh__.._____].-.-.do__.-...........|---..do.....__.._..._.] Mod ecatadanwaedsl tic Pee ta 27% --| ir... i are 
Chesterfield sandy loam. H 0. 0 tocyelinwinh brown ii liter Git g g) oderate. do Good to fair._...-| Medium__._._..__ Sateen inal hay crops, forest; 
i BO mites wah Monette Ci; [Sesed ( (Santee seed eee WO sce se wcte sabes setenniaaednins, 8-12 | Pale brown------------------------- 4 | Brownish yellow in upper part; yellow | Firm__.._-_-___.___ 26 | Moderate to high______ Moderate__......_..__|----- WO sccecieedeteros|tece ( (ee (ey, |e ir to v 7 
Rolling pbase_- to yellowish brown in lower part. . 8 do Fair to very poor--|-_-_- do. ---------- Mawel ea eee pas 
Congaree fine sandy loam. ___---------- Cm First bottoms___._____ Recent alluvium washed from soils of 0-2 | Grayish brown to light brownish gray_ 7 | Light brown to brown ?_.__--.--..__- Friable ?___-_..-_.- 38 | None; alluvial mate- | Moderately rapid__..__|-..-- GOB S02 seed Very high.__------... Highe ees on. coos s< Very good....-.-.]...-. (ss naar ge Corn, ‘oats, hay crops, cotton 
the Piedmont province. ae ponent peri- pasture, forest. 3 : 
; , odically. * 
Congaree silt loam..__.--------------- Cn |.---- BO vs Seca setae ee Sand BOs nccennsasecatenwesewecceduek 022) | (Browns vasesnee sseescnssievetseccue 8 | Light brown to yellowish brown ?______|--_._ do......---..-. 28 |----- GOz ee sade os oe Moderate_.........--=|---.4 COA te cee sda ule ee GOs. ced oscescewsalhe wee POisiewasstes| eee a OOo deen site| SL GOsa essed Corn, hay crops, sorghum, pas- 
Ducker loam... -.-------------------- Da | Colluvial lands_....... Colluvium washed or sloughed from 0-2 | Reddish brown to weak red___________ 10 | Dark reddish brown to light reddish |_____ (oe ae ee 20 | None; local wash ac- |____- Bost oe a Moderate to moder- | High__............-.- Medium to high...| Exoellent to very | Wide............ oate ae forest. 
soils of ie om Brae uplands. a 0-5 | Light josvall s|P por tenant tein | Feinble i is Rare ei ey eatecctel . ately slow.? good. pRB: CROPS sess 2sa Fe setk 
FOAM at Sere cet oe D Piedmont province up- | Weathere: roducts of coarse- an = ii ‘ay or pale yellow__.__.._----- ale yellow to yellow 1n upper part; in riable = in upper ight to moderate_____ odera rapid: ..<—2)|-5.5 Dunc seewesessees Moderate__-_...-.____ ti dium ___ al at Ouse eh 

Durham sandy loam. B — P P Salienngtnel eeaiito eid ghee. ght gr owen park. guilow: with pete sed aud part: fin’ to Be. ly rap: r Low to medium Very good to good do. Cotton, corn, hay crops. ___.__- 

brown mottling. able in lower part. 

Egam silt loam_-_-.------------------- Ea | First bottoms (high)__-| Alluvium washed from soils underlain 0-3 | Brown to dark brown ---__-....-.--- 8 | Dark brown ?___--.----------------- Very firm 3_-_______ 42 | None to slight---__.__ Moderate____._.-_-.... BlOW. redone eee Moderate to moder- | Medium to high.._| Very good___---_- Medium._____.__- Corn, Johnsongrass hay, soy- 

Bye teptsiene and some sandstone ately low. beans losetloka, sorghum, 
and shale. : asture. . 
Egam silty clay loam__-_-------------- Ep, [.zsod Mob sce aSesceawes| cast do_.__..-....------------------ 0-6 |-.--- do....------------------------- 4 |.-.-- do?_.--.---..---.--------------|----- dot... --- 46 | Moderate to high_____- Moderately slow... __..|----- eee ee LoWsecs-22 secede ted Medium._......-- Fair. ....-------- Narrow. ........- Slohismanevane hay, oats, lespe- 
fn ‘iiacRowd iivseundy toate deza, corn, pasture, forest. 
ille- avelly sani < F . . . 
soone Snes ye ane hates Fa | Coastal Plain uplands..| Sand, sandy clay, and gravel of the | 13-30 | Faceville: Light gray to very pale 10-12 | Faceville: Red __...---.--.-...------ Friable__._----..--- 20-24 | High to very high. -____ Moderately rapid______ Moderate.____-_-.---- Moderate___--....---- Low to medium-._} Fair to poor--.---|..--- do._.-------- Forest - 
Coastal Plain. brown in upper part; yellowish brown Bowie: Pale yellow to yellow or yellow- | ff IE  EEEEEIEEEAIEESN NAN. SOSEBENE nm ~~ = ~~ =) MOTCTAC- ------------| Low to medium-._) Fair to poor--..--|.-.-.do__..--..--.] Forest._.._...-..---..------- 
| to light yellowish brown in lower ish brown; red mottling in lower part. 
part; 
Bowie: Light gray to very pale brown 
in upper part; very pale brown in | 
6-12 | Facevilld Yellowish b to b 2 | Faceville: Red d 2 Mod 
Sloping phases____.__------------- 11) a ne GOcuse See eesiscoslsotes dO. wetssneconserestissedes sce 1 Faceville: Yellowish brown rown 11-1 ‘aceville: waren en enn - + -~-----|----- Oxesccheen cone 1-25 oderate to high______}____. OG es. ne eS encl cod (le mee aa i (1 eee ee Fee (eo Good t or_ jum__.______- ‘ 
Sloping phases in upper part; yellowish red to light Bowie: Yellow or yellowish brown in 8 e . od to very poor.) Medium Bhiskd Goren corn, pasture; 
yellowish brown in lower part; upper part; yellow mottled with red . 
Bowie: Grayish brown to light brown- in lower part. 
ish gray in upper part; very pale 
7 brown to pale Se Se lower part. nat P P 

7 i lly sandy loam, thick- FG? ‘leecad (: (ener eras Pe (:(: See ee 0-5 | Light gray to very pale brown in upper 14,| Red... = 2222+ s2---eseeene- ee ees cet |eeues O-------~----- 22 light to moderate_____|____. WO! cnet cemictocatie a (es ee eS Moderate to high______ Medium__________ Excellent to vei vide__.-__- 

air Ay eee : part; yellowish brown to light yellow- 4 ei pees ie very | Very wide gan Pg ha hay crops, 
ish brown in lower part. - 

Faceville sandy loam: . , F 

Sloping thick-surface phase... Fo |_.... Qe te Ee Et Sand and sandy clay of the Coastal 6-12 | Yellowish brown to brown in upper ty Tl em G0 seeseute teste svaes eee ele [oul NOs saree tessa 21 | Moderate to high______|____- W0s oa Kote oedas| veces OOsneSeccsuccosas Moderate_-_-__-----.-- Low to medium. ..| Good to fair....-.] Medium to wide._-| Cotton, corn, hay crops, sor- 
Plain. art; yellowish red to light yellowish ; ghum forest, Li 
; ron te lower part. a‘: ri a . Z © 
ioke hase: acco ccussacn- Fe |__.-. BGs caver vreerined ose Wi ccsstastedectccncweceeeesen 0-5 | Yellowish brown in upper part; yellow- 14 |.---- lO. ---------------------------|----- Ouse eereesnee 22 light to moderate_..-_|____. (ee eee (eine 1 a a. Moderate to high. _____ Medium__.____.__ ti ide_______. 
Thick-surface phase ish red to light yellowish brown in 8: edium ee 0 very | Very wide Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops. __ 
lower part. 
i Ga [_---- GOvscvessessteces|2so 2 Ot wawss Sezerseeseecese atone 0-5 | Light gray to pale yellow in upper part; 15 | Yellow to pale yellow__-_--..-.---.-. Compact.-_....-_-. 17 ery good to good_|_____ dossiceecsece 
Gilead sandy loam "very pale brown in lower part. Very g & 0. Coton ; corn, oats, hay crops, 
Eroded phase_..------------------ Gp e---- (See er eee AGhsssaeseescan cede ese 2-7 | Light gray to pale yellow in upper part; 7 | Yellow to yellowish brown_-.....-----|-...- do__.--.-----_- 12 Good to fair_____. Medium to wide-..| Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops, 
yellow in lower part. _ forest; some idle land. 
Eroded sloping phase. ...---------- Go j)e-s55 NGi ca cancmenercnninnse OO: narccesank decceye seccccenesd 6-12 | Grayish brown to yellowish brown-_--.- 5 |----- 90:0 22 sss ebetscsbeeateceelecuee dO} sete ere 17 Fair to poor.____- Medium ___._____- Cotton, hay cro , corn, forest; 
‘ 7 4 some idle land. 
Sloping phase...------------------ Gp |----- WO. cancemaskosens|buiwd COe'n ase sieceel Slavseae eed oe 6-12 ig emake ct Eg part; yellowish 12 |----- do..----------~----------------|----- do.---.-.---..- 8 Good to very poor-| Medium to wide...| Cotton, corn, hay crops, forest. 
TOW lo ‘ 
Ce ae ee Hs | Piedmont province u Weathered products of granite and 0-5 | Light gray or light brownish gray in up- 18 | Light yellowish brown; many mottles | Firm___..._________ 22 Good to fair._____ Medium__....____ 

Holensiloeniy ee lands. . r some baasieresi per part; light yellowish brown i S La and yellow and some oe Ore ooo ean, corn, oats, hay crops, 
lower part. : of red, : ‘ 

Helena sandy loam_..----------------- Hx. '|aso25 C1 Eee ee ere re OOo a cecie seantacseenAcossestele 2-6 | Very dark grayish brown to gray in up- 10 | Light yellowish brown; many light- |.-__. GOssaeereteeven 26 | Moderate to high....__|____- (eee a ae (0s ee eae er Moderately low. -.---_|____- heres Fair to very poor-_|__._- do-.-.------- Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops 
per part; light yellowish brown to gray and red mottles. } sorghum, pasture forest. x 
pale yellow in lower part. : : ? 

Rolling phase.._.----------------- He |_.--- (ae ran Vee eee ee eee 7-18 | Gray_.._-.--..-.---..--.----------- 8 ae ian Say brown, red, and yel- |_____ COr ane nese cee 22 | High to very high_____|_____ WO go ceneceaceeeuclleceud ( [) een eee [ea WO 8 2eecood Seeds |r (ee Poor to very poor-| Medium to narrow-| Forest, range land; some tilled 
, : ” ¢ ly cotton. 
Houlka soils.___.--------------------- Hp | First bottoms__-.--.-- Recent alluvium washed from calcareous 0-2 | Dark gray to dark brown... .----~.-- 18)) Grayth2ssesacselen hockeeet eects Friable ?__._____._-- 12-22 | None; alluvial material | Slow.........--.---_- Slow #25. 5-nsescceec Moderate___.--...-_-- Medium to high__-| Good____._.____- Medium___.____-- Pasture ie ee cecil than 
prairie soils and acid sandy soils of deposited —_ periodi- 
the Coastal Plain uplands, ? cally. 

Huckabee loamy sand. .--------------- He ee or sec- ae bine fare soils of the 0-4 | Light gray to pale yellow.__..-..-..-- 7 | Yellow to pale yellow ?_._-.-_._._---- To0s62s 5 bsccsewed 29 | Slight to moderate____- Moderately rapid___.__ Moderately rapid ?_____ Moderately low_...-_- loW-<--20sc--22 Very good to good_| Medium to wide.._| Cotton, corn, hay crops, oats, 

ond bottoms. ‘oastal Plain uplands. : asture. 

Huckabee sand_..-------------------- ‘HY. j|2oves OO ccascmexnieasoletaac WO zreeeee cette wsesose=t oats Ont | Grey ws st nece cnn cneccacceedecsie 6 | Very pale brown ?______----.-------- Loose, incoherent____ a ee (: (Ree eee ee Rapid samen sweeenannce Rapid , ae ee eee Low to very low___---- Very lows. 2525.4 Good to fair______ Medium__________ Cdtton, corn, oats, sorghum, 

3 7 , forest, 
Independence loamy sand-----.-------- TA. {ence Os scswasessecese okie U0 ct diate secs poets gd 0-3 | Grayish brown to brown_------------ 7 | Light brown to yellowish brown?__.__. T0086). nso csee tee 23 |_--.- Ose: Seavtcecuss Moderately rapid_.....| Moderately rapid ?___- Badeiste to moder- | Low to medium_-__| Very good..._.__- Wide___________. Cotton, corn, hay crops, oats__. 
, : ; ; ‘ ; . ately low. 

Izagora loamy fine sand_..-.--.-------. Ime {seca | ee eee a pe are Se 0-2 | Dark grayish brown in upper part; 18 | Light yellowish brown in upper part; | Friable in upper part; 22 | None to slight____.___|_.__- DO isd Se aeiwe 2 8 x -| Slow..-.-...---2----. Moderate___---..---- Medium to low____|__...do.----.----_|_____ (aera Cotton, corn, hay crops, oats, 

light olive brown in lower part. in lower part yellowish brown with firm in lower part. ‘orest, - 
many strong-brown and light-gray : 
_mottles. : 
Jamison fine sandy loam_.....--------- JA Colluvial lands........ Recent colluvium washed or sloughed 0-2 | Light gray to gray_.......--.--____-- 8 | Light brownish gray with splotches of | Friable.......______ 22 | None to slight; local |_.___ G0. acsacceienued Moderate ?_____.--_-- Moderate to high__---- Medium. ..-.-.222|2+2.5 C0 sesonsecescl sees dO. eae coos Corn, hay crops, sorghum, pas- 
from a of the Coastal Plain organic matter.? wash accumulates in ture, forest. 
uplands. ' . , F places, 
Kalmia sandy loam_...----..---------- Ka Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the 0-2 | Dark grayish brown to light brownish 12 | Light yellowish brown or yellow _____.- suse0Otey 2222 tod 38 | None to slight__.._.-..|_-__. dO ssetes tc a-- lee |iscce D0 so scot eweswecsulbsnce COs niecctwewccsss|aeee GOstexssecese|laces GO2- sic c.52| one te eae Cotton, corn, hay crops, oats 
ond bottoms. Coastal Plain uplands. pray in upper part; light yellowish forest. 7 , 
rown in lower part. , 

Kalmia loamy sand__..-.----- aaa a aes Be docons Qiaceccectectesue owes Oita tloee i ehanwaxspncasonca ten 0-3 | Dark grayish brown to light brownish 18:| Yellows cs-s22cens ce sence wee ee satel 2.2 | See eee 28) eatewel fe ee ee ae ee Wn 6 ewig eniacs ates fs a a a een |G Wiis sb vaste J (| Very good to good_|.____ Te: Tee AG tied oo a atl 
gray in upper part; light yellowish 
brown or pale yellow in lower part. 

Lakeland loamy sand: Fl ‘ rl F ‘ . 

Shallow phase...-..-------------- La Coastal Plain uplands..| Sands and sandy clays of the Coastal 0-5 | Grayish brown to light gray in upper 32 | Brownish yellow to yellow ?___..-.--__|_.__. ( (ee eae 18 | Slight to moderate Moderate to moder- | Low___...____... Good_._..._____- Medium__...--_--|_.__- [oe NTE REE aR 
Plain uplands, part; light yellowish brown to pale ately low. 
yalow in lower part. a8 aia 4 
Sloping shallow phase_..-....---_-- ER) fete /d0twdak tfentense teen OAOe ste tho ele tel etal | “EAD ee ay Scwiac oesbotinaess eee errr FE ee Ose craw loseee 18 | Moderate to high.__..- d Moderately low to low_-_ Fair to poor--____. Medium to narrow| Cotton, corn, hay cro; 8, forest. _ 
Lakeland fend Le Gray or light brownish gray e 6 | Light yellowish brown to pale yellow *_.| Loose..--.--.--___- 44 | Slight to moderate Low to very low Good to faite. 2, Medium_____.__.- Forest, cotton, cn, tay crops_- 
Sloping phase Lp NB icc svn os Sa ceaaeiccoun, sd, 6 fecoes MOF ecsuepenuande@ovcewckautnax Loose, incoherent___- 86-54 | Moderate to high.____- d Oe casant secsed|iteces WO soz soca di Fair to poor-____ Very narrow-_-_.--- Forest—scrub oak and some 
. Fi " . old-field and longleaf pines. 
Mixed alluvial land_.------------------ Ma | First bottoms..___.-- Mixed recent alluvium washed from 0-2 | Gray to dark gray or very dark gray | Variable | Light gray or gray mottled with | Very friable to firm..| Variable | None................ , High to moderately Bair. sed oe co Medium to narrow| Forest, pattie Seer pine, 
soils of the Coastal Plain and Pied- mottled with yellow or brown. yellow or brown.? low. 
mont province. 

Myatt loamy sand_____..---.-------- Ms _ | Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the 0-2 | Gray in upper part; light gray in lower 24 | Gray mottled with pale yellow and | Friable....__.____. sb a Petpet QOns ics Se cccewss Moderate to high___.__ LOWe ceed esacare| eetoe BO sscerteccee| teks (heer eee Forest, pasture, sorghum ______- 

ond bottoms, Coastal Plain uplands. part. Town. 

Orangeburg fine sandy loam: : 

lightly eroded phase___.---. ------ Oa Coastal Plain uplands. mand and sandy clay of the Coastal 0-5 | Light brown... .----.--.---------- 12 | Dark red......---.-.--------------- seven OOhsscenton dene 28 | Slight to moderate____- Moderately rapid___--- Moderate_.__..-------|----- ee ee ae Medium____.__... Excellent to very | Very wide-___-__- Cotton, corn, forest_...._..___- 
“lain, , ‘ good. 
Eroded phase__---.-----_ Op |..--- (+ (Re eee einen pm dOssience Semomwaane machen 0-5 sale = or light brown to dark 1-8 |:---- Wiens ovbehseeewcsteaneneeee ss |eeees WO eweatocuease 28 |___- Cs (cee Moderate_____..-----.|__._- (: (een pee Moderate____---------|..-.- (eee Very good to fair._|____- | ar Cotton, forest........-------_- 
red or red. 
Eroded sloping phase OG! |.sossdorsecesiee ates | oss < do....---~-~--~-.~-------.-----| 6-12 | Dark red or red__.--.-.- wocgtte---- 1-6 |----- do.....------- penta no --------- msn~-dO...-5 522-025. 24 | High_....- sso sueaena|Sawec ee eee eee (ee eee eet MO Sesser ieet | oa eee Fair to poor. _-_-- Medium.__----.- Forest, idle land___.....---.__- 
Orangeburg gravelly fine sandy loam_..-| Op = |__.-- WO eeececcasace! Sand, sandy clay, and gravel of the 0-5 | Very pale brown or grayish brown in 15 | Red in upper part; in lower part, red | Friable in upper $3 | Slight...........-...- Moderately rapid_____- i ngatWOvcscaneseccucnel tame (ese eae (Gh ei GO socicttvenee Excellent to very | Wide.....____._. Cotton, corn, hay crops, forest __ 
Coastal Plain. upper part; dark red or red in lower pica or splotched with some light part; firm in lower good. 
part. gray and yellow. part. 
Pheba fine sandy loam___----.-------- 17 oe ee WOteicee settee. »-| Sand and sandy clay of the Coastal 0-2 | Light gray to very pale brown in upper 20 | Light gray or light brownish gray; some | Friable. (Pan layer 4 | None__--._. qetetetee Moderate____-------.- Very slow__----.----- Moderate to moderate- |__-__ GOs ase eences Goods a2. 2-tese[b oe. ( (eae Corn, oats, hay crops, sorghum, 
Plain. part; pale yellow in lower part. gray and yellow mottles. (Gray mot- firm or cemented, ly low. pasture, forest. 
tled pan layer underlies the subsoil.) Eee becomes soft 
when wet.) 

Rains loamy sand.__---_--.--.-------- Ra |..--- Wn nde nerd enna been tO cide Ue tatidoeeaasetussescs 0-2 | Gray or dark gray in upper part; in 30 | Light gray mottled with yellow and | Friable_._-___.._.- 8 isese ( [eae eer Moderate to slow___--_|____. fe | Pe (eee eae Fair to low....--- Paiticw. oscccksod Medium.__....-.-] Pasture, forest......------.-_- 
lower part, light gray with some brown. 
yellow and brown mottles, 

Red Bay sandy loam_---..------------ Re |...-- doi. 2fnsaceacazas|see dy WOssoss suede ec ae ent eee Rees 0-5 | Dark reddish brown in upper part; 1b || Red... ---cescese-neeeceausmseets -----0_.--------..- 57 | Slight to moderate.___. Moderately rapid to | Moderate._..-....---. Moderate to high___-.- Medium to high___| Excellent to very | Very wide._______ Cotton, corn, oats, hay crops. _ - 
dark red in lower part. moderate. good. 

Red Bay fine sandy loam, eroded sloping Re. |osece (: [oe rane] Par ereee WO icctewcciccbas seer cosdwek cose G-12.|| Dark-redis c2cusecscco ce cceneute BAG [wen WO nsec chee ewersssewekslecscs GO ese tains 55 Moderate to high______ Moderate..._-........|__._. Cs [ee Moderate_...-.-------|----- (1 (: eee eg Paltiinsuewetee sis Medium to wide.__| Cotton, oats, forest........___. 

hase. : : a 

Roatoke silt loamtwn- oho sccesssccscenst Ro Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the Pied- 0-2 | Light gray to dark gray___._._____ - 7 | Light gray or gray mottled with brown | Firm_...-_.--______ 41 | None___--..-_-_____- Moderate to slow____-- Very slow___-...--.__]---_- Or. Dow oozce succes hoe 2OcsaStedonce Medium._...._..-| Forest, range land_..-_-_-___- 

ond bottoms. mont province. and yellow. 

Rolling and hilly land (Coastal Plain Re Coastal Plain uplands..| Beds of sand, sandy clay, clay, and 6-30 | Light gray or light brownish gray - --_- 5-6 | Nearly pure quartz gravel or other | Very friable_________ 36-48++| High to very high. ___. Rapid to very rapid_--| Rapid_..........-.--- Moderately low to low_| Low to very low.__| Fair to very poor..| Narrow___-__- BEd ROME Pac alcutwisa wlewan eta! 

materials). gravel of the Coastal Plain. pare oe im some red and yel- 
ow soil material. 

Rough broken land (Cecil soil material)_.| Rr Piedmont province up- | Weathered products of granite, gneiss, 15-60 | Brown to gray...------.-_____- scepe 3-5 deco dceecne ten edornccmas dark Biri cadet oe no 20-28 |_____ (: [Se Se Moderately rapid to | Moderate____._____.__ Moderate to moder- |_____ O0p écccccscce| cud dObscesceccoe lero (0 fs eee a eae GOsecce Seteohenei toh ccoae 

lands, and mica schist. , : ; : moderate. ately low. 

Rough stony land__.._..-------------- Re j..--- GOn se ccccmn conde Weathered rocks of the Piedmont 6-40 | Variable a8 oo cance eeewnencec|icehsacwen Variabloe. ws. ¢ so essccne teste Variable_____-...--]-...------ Moderate to very high_| Moderate to rapid_____ Rapid___.-_.------__- Moderately low to low-| Low_-_-.-_---__- Poor to very poor-_|__._- Oxon Seer bess Fence ett oe 

province. 3 ; 5 

Sawyer fine sandy loam._._..-.-------- Sa Coastal Plain uplands__ mene and sandy clay of the Coastal 0-5 | Light yellowish brown. .-_-.-._____- 6 | Brownish yellow____.-..--------.-_-. pt mma upper oat 24 =| Slight to high Moderate_____-------_ Blow. cesoe.< cee cele Moderate to moder- | Low to medium___| Good to fair______ Widesscsescsoces Cotton, cag oats, hay crops, 

jain. : . 3 J m in lower part. ately low. sorghum, forest. 

Shubuta and Boswell fine sandy loams__-| Sp {_____ QOseeccewes suse ck Sandy clay and clay of the Coastal 0-5 | Shubuta: Dark gray to light brownish 8 | Shubuta: Reddish brown to yellowish | Shubuta: Compact, 812 |... (see Moderate to slow___.-_ Slow to very slow___-_ Moderately low-- ~~. POWs ocho Jesene de Good to poor. -.-- Medium-----.-_-- Horst cotton, corn, pasture____ 

Plain. gray in upper part; yellowish brown red; tough; 

in lower part; Boswell: Red_....---=--..------ese< Boswell: Firm to 

Boswell: Light gray to grayish brown very firm, 
in upper part; very pale brown to 
pale yellow in lower part. 

SlOPINE- DNRG08. on cn anata wemne nn BO eniws dowsscctsasscccculenuis dOsen oe Suse ccc ceandeccceend 6-12 | Shubuta: Dark gray, light gray, or | 3-6 |--.--. GOm ete sea dee deste nest ecne|scend GOces.2tecaaees 7-11 | High to very high_____|_____ BO. case ia aseomaliawse DG2cscsmenncannan Moderately low to low-|_--_-do___.______- Fair to very poor__|_____ Wee aay Forest, cotton, pasture.._______ 

light brownish gray; yellowish brown | 
in lower part in some areas; 

Boswell: Light gray to grayish brown; 
very pale brown or pale yellow in 
lower part in some areas. F 

Shubuta fine sandy loam_______________ B2) Iseccs OO; ceereweceesesauedd OOcccicsnesesclessercssdokd 2-7 | Dark gray, light gray, or light brown- 8 | Reddish brown to yellowish red_______ Compact, tough_____ 12 | Moderate to high._____ Moderate__._.._-____- a ee ea CE Moderately low__.-.-.|____- assis etecnadn Good to poor_----|._._- Ades cieneces Cotton, corn, forest-..._______- 
ish gray in upper part; yellowish 
brown in lower part. 

Stough fine sandy loam_-..___.__-__--- Sp Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the 0-2 | Gray or light brownish gray in upper 13 | Light gray or pale yellow; some gray | Friable. (Pan layer 11 NONGsoscsedscssanqcd|esee dl PS So cex eran mammalian 3 Saeed en ea PER NS WOnwssesceeecesce|tcecc Cs [ aperenr ener Goodie meats S| 2 OG seca cel Pasture, corn, oats, hay crops, 

ond bottoms. Coastal Plain upland. part; pale yellow or very pale brown and reddish-brown mottles in lower compact or feebly sorghum, forest. 
in lower part. eta e ae pan layer below cemented.) 
the subsoil. 

Susquehanna clay___-..---.----_------ Sz Coastal Plain uplands__ mandy clay and clay of the Coastal 6-15 | Reddish brown.___._....-_.-_--.-_-- 5 Sei brown; some gray and yellow | Firm___...________. 25-35 | High to very high._._.| Slow..._._.._-_______ Very slow__-___--___. Moderately low to low.| Very low___---.-- Very poor. ---.--- Medium to narrow-| Forest, pasture, cotton_________ 

jain, mottles. 

SWAIND 26s iesceienascsonsetunsenannds Sr Permanently wet areas.| Variable__....._.....-....---_-_-__- O! |’ Qrayecosccee seen bs ean ne denn cnn Variable ae or gray mottled with brown or | Friable to firm 2_____ Variable | None__._..-.-.-.---_|____- GOn2sac ke tected ey BESS ct ats cn, Moderate to high______ Variable. nccnnnc ROOK ce scnu danced NarroWer os cecee oh | ee a ae, 

yellow. 

Vaiden clay. cei nsceccccecccncsiss ent Va Coastal Plain uplands-_} Weathered products of the Selma chalk 5-9 | Yellowish brown____.._-.------------- 4 | Light yellowish brown; many fine | Firm.__-..___.-_.-. 56 | High to very high.____|_____ OOsemerweciacr ean POW sooo ececoderzcd Moderately low_.--.-- Luw to medium---_| Poor to very poor_|__._- d0ssssers ste Forest, pasture..---.-.-.------ 

or clays overlying it. strong-brown and light-gray mottles, 

Vance coarse loamy sand__.-.__-_------ Va Piedmont province up- | Weathered products of granite and 0-6 | Light yellowish brown in upper part; 12 | Reddish yellow; red mottles common in | Firm, ecompact_____- 24 | Slight to high_-_______ Mor >rately rapid__._. Moderately slow to |__.__ OO: cweoseewseatse LOW) 202 ceceee Very good to fair... Wide......-._-_- Cotton, corn, oats, hay, pas- 

lands. some mica schist. brownish yellow in lower part. lower part. slow. ture, forest. 

Vance coarse sandy loam, rolling phase-.-| Ve |_____ DOS seoceceseeséel ewes GOR teen nk <a oe cebhenacate 7-12 | Brownish yellow to reddish yellow__.__ (eee (3 fers pee rine Aenea aS Rea eeneyeee aN W6sceseceescece 22 High to very high. ____]____. Conc 2ssandececeuldvace (eae ee] pee eer G0jeessgescctaseleees: OOves=.eee4 Fair to very poor__|____. : (ee Forest, Bae cotton, oats, pas- 

ture, idle land. 

Vance gravelly sandy loam a Oeics sean cseeade| Sewes! Waa wets wegatecscoenecen, 2-7 | Light yellowish brown._......-.-_._-- 6 | Reddish yellow...........---..-____- 22 | Slight to high.....____]____. (: (Se ee Pe eten| Ect ae (cee See Seen OSE GO. coccscsnerscensccind (a Fair to poor___.--|____- cs (se era, bath corn, oats, forest, idle 

land. 
Rolling phase__-.--.-.-.-.----.--- VR |eeecs GO’ ws cece acsced|sesoe OOvesesaedn ioe eos ot 6-12 |____- fo Co epee ae ne ere coo eee OG sree eee S hn eee 20 | High to very high__.__|___-. DG Sodcsctem ms icl inlaaic DO cncsscereascenieies eee Pee (ee eee Fair to very poor__|__--- GO actapennne Forest, Seen, oot hay crops, 
pasture, idle land. 

Vance loamy sand_.._----.-........--. A's a Pe (: (SS ee ee ee Pea WO iniee Stesbeueveeses tia ve ees 2-6 | Gray in upper part; brownish yellow or 10 | Yellow in upper part; in lower part, pale 30 | Slight to moderate_____ ape Osceeuetatverse otf (a ee Moderate._......-.---].---- (: (eee Good to fair_.-_-_|____. Chea era ae Cotton, corn, hay crops, forest-_ 
pale yellow in lower part. yellow to reddish yellow with some 

mottling of other colors. 
Wehadkee silt, loam__.-.--..-.--------- Wa First bottoms_._..-.-- Recent alluvium washed from soils of 0-2 | Light gray to gray...-....202.0-cc.-. 7 | Light gray mottled with brown, yellow, | Firm ?._-...-.-..___ 41 None; alluvial material | Slov_......------_____ Very slow *?._2-.-2-__. Highicczecetiace eas High: 22:sseness2 Waites 22-25-2222 Medium to narrow_| Forest, range land, pasture.___- 
the Piedmont province. and gray.? deposited period- 
. ically. 

Wickham-Altavista clay loams, eroded Wea Stream terraces or sec- | Alluvium washed from soils of the 3-10 | Wickham: Brown or yellowish red; 4-6 | Wickham: Brown or yellowish red; | Wickham: Firm, 18-30 | Moderate to high.._.__ Moderate.._.-.-..-__- Moderate to slow___.__ LOW2socseeessceceuud Low to medium_-..| Fair to very poor-_| Narrow to very | Pasture, forest..._....-------- 

sloping phases. ond bottoms. Piedmont province. Altavista: Yellow. Altavista: Yellow. Altavista: Firm. 

Wickham fine sandy loam__.--.---.---- WO! «| Pasoe MOiseesth awecacdlawacd Bo cin cain wntagewm wena ene acuie 0-3 | Reddish brown in upper part; reddish 10' |) ellowishired |... sence eceetscses BM occessewe race 30 | None to slight.__.__._- Molerately rapid to | Moderate......._......| Moderate to high______ Medium to high___| Excellent. i Oats, cotton, corn, pasture, hay 
yellow in lower part. woderate. crops, forest. 

Low terrace phase_____._._---.-.-- Wo |----- MOuccsecsuweeccuslanted AO eas ante eee See a eee QOsecencuwe a aber cements Se omat BAO eae BO po ocnaesxisncasednnwemunn Medenloeme NG emus dase meted SO fees | eee OC aR, ae D0. we comenesa sae s |e 00sa cece ecco atae| te U0 eter ete ce decal toed Sec hall eer ove es ces oo Mok sccee nce es |: Si Ore eae ree aes ere en 

Wickham silt loam__..-.....-.---.---. We. eens GO. ccdnmbwowenvaal eens NOs tts ies Oe ted ee oe Ure ROW ccc anciewriawasaceceacnteueds 8 | Brown to yellowish red__.._........--|_--_- BO snc cinnewnate a OGeacuemareressae Moderate______-.-.-__- . Corn, oats, hay crops, cotton, 

sorghum, pasture. 

Worsham sandy loam___...-.-.-------- Wr Piedmont province up- | In part weathered products of granitic 0-6 | Light gray to gray; white in many places 8 | Light gray or white mottled with yel- |_____ OS ceasec fc oke! 32 | None to moderate_____ Moderate to slow Pasture, forest.........------. 

lands. rocks in place, and in part colluvial when dry. low and brown. 
materials washed from higher slopes. 


; eaareany refers to the ease with which productivity and workability can be maintained or improved. It includes as major considerations ease of conservation of soil material, of conservation of plant nutrients, and of maintenance of good tilth. 
ubsurface. 
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